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PREFACE. 



^^P|UT of considerably over half a thousand works on ^hing, 
sH^ only three, so far as I know, deal with the capture of fish 
in the sea ; and in none of these is angling with rod and line 
exhaustively considered. The subject of this little work is sea 
fishing— or, rather, sea angling — ^for pleasure, as opposed to sea 
fishing for profit ; and, apart from any value attaching to the 
information given, if my endeavours have the effect of sending 
more anglers to the sea, and relieving the strain on our over- 
fished rivers and lakes, I shall not have written in vain. 

The first concern of sea fishermen is a big haul, and sport 
is not even a second consideration, for it never enters into 
their minds. It has thus come about that many fresh-water 
anglers, who know only of the hand-lines, long-lines, trawls, 
and other contrivances used by fishermen, are inclined to 
regard the sea as the last place to visit for sport. This book 
will, I hope, show that angling of a superior kind is to be 
obtained in the sea, and possibly in a few years the very 
limited number of persons who angle in salt water may be 
considerably increased. 

When angling in fresh water became popular, it was the 
anglers who took the lead in promoting those valuable 
measures respecting river pollution and fish preservation 
which have saved many of our inland fisheries from destruc- 
tion. It is generally believed that certain fisheries on the 
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IV ^ PREFACE. 

Britisli coasts run the risk of extinction owing to the reckless 
manner in which they are worked. The poorer classes of 
fisheiinen, who most feel the decrease in the numbers of fish, 
have no influence, and the more wealthy netsmen and owners 
of steam trawlers — men of limited vision— do not seem inclined 
to assist in clipping their own wings. I venture to say that 
if sea angling comes into general favour, the followers of the 
contemplative man's recreation will again be foremost with 
sound reasons in urging upon the Government the necessity 
of properly protecting our sea fisheries. 

To add to the usefulness of this volume, I have included a 
few remarks on hand-lining — a. method which, under certain 
circumstances, must be adopted.. 

I have been, to a certain extent, at a disadvantage in 
undertaking a work of this character, for, there being no 
books on sea fishing with rod and line, I cannot include the 
experiences of other writers with my own — a proceeding which, 
while taking away from the originality of " Angling in Salt 
Water," would undoubtedly have rendered it more valuable to 
the reader, two or more heads being better than one. How- 
ever, my own experiences have been varied, and I have had the 
great advantage of reading occasional letters from sea anglers 
in the columns of the Field, Land and Water, the Fishing Gazette, 
Fishing, and in other papers, which have considerably added 
to my knowledge. From Mr. Wilcocks' very valuable work, 
" The Sea Fisherman," I have also learnt much concerning 
the habits of fish, and the methods used by professional 
fishermen. If anglers take as kindly to angling in salt water 
as I believe they will, I hope at some future time to revise 
and enlarge this volume; and I need hardly say that any 
suggestions sent me by my readers will be received with 
much gratitude, and be very thoughtfully considered. 

J.B. 

July, 1887. 

/ 
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ANGLING IN SALT WATER. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

Fishing for Pleaawre and Profit — Advantages of Fine Tackle — 
A Cure for the Superdlioua Fresh-water Angler — Angling 
Swnetimes out of the Question. 

;N a work intended to be purely practical, anything in the 
nature of a dissertation on the origin of angling would 
be out of place, so I will merely ask the reader to believe me 
when I say that the sport of angling is as ancient as it is 
delightful. Not until comparatively recent years, however, 
has fishing with rod and line in salt water come much into 
vogue, and even now the number of anglers who pursue that 
brancli of the sport is extremely limited. In salt water, fish 
are certainly less difficult to catch than in fresh; but for all 
that, there is a right and wrong way to catch them, and he 
who takes the latter path had best remain at home. 

Between fishing for pleasure and fishing for profit there 
are many points of difference. In fishing for profit, the one 
thing aimed at is a ^ great catch — a veritable battue of fish. 
Elaborate apparatus, miles of nets and lines, danger, toil, hard- 
ship, ay, even loss of life — all are involved in bringing to market 
the many thousand tons of wholesome food which kindly Nature 
has placed within our reach. With the angler it is different : 
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2 ANGLING IN SALT WATER. 

lie follows the recreation of the contemplative man only during 
the hours which he can spare from the time devoted to the more 
serious business of life. Angling books are written to make 
those hours pleasant ones. 

Now as to tackle. It is a popular delusion that sea fish 
can be caught on anything. As the cunning trout is often 
— alas ! too often — taken on the thick, hempen night-line of the 
poacher, so are sea fish caught in deep water, at nighty by the 
fisherman, on the coarsest lines. But in the daytime, more 
especially in shallow water, moderately fine tackle becomes 
absolutely essential, and then it is that the angler has the 
great advantage. "When the fish are biting fast at night, or, 
during the day, in the gloomy depths of the sea, the fisher- 
man will bring into the boat three fish for every one 
caught by the angler, the simple reason being, that the 
fish can be hauled up faster on coarse tackle than on 
fine. The following little anecdote illustrates the advan- 
tages of fine tackle in the daytime. Self, friend, and 
gillie were about stepping into a boat on the shores of a sea- 
loch in Scotland. I had a cane rod and a paternoster, and 
advised my friend to bring the same; but, the gillie laugh- 
ing at my tackle, and exclaiming that sea fish were never 
caught on a rod, he decided to fish with hand-lines provided 
by the man. I stuck to my paternoster, and he used two 
hand-lines, the gillie holding a third. The result of the after- 
noon's fishing was a fair take of fish, two-thirds of which fell 
to the paternoster, the remaining third to the three hand-lines. 
It was not a matter of superior skill, but merely of gut tackle 
as opposed to hempen hand-lines. Not only had I most sport, 
but it was certainly far more enjoyable playing the fish, and 
lifting them into the boat in a landing-net, than hauling up 
several fathoms of wet line, and dragging the fish on board 
willy nilly. 

The angler should not consider sea fish as unworthy his 
notice by reason of the ease with which they are sometimes 
to be caught. If he has that idea, let him spend a week 
attempting to catch grey mullet. He will be completely cured 
at the end of that time. 
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HAND-LINES OCCASIONALLY NECES8ABY. 3 

Lest I should be taken to advise that fine tackle should 
always be used for sea fish, I may as well say here that there 
are occasions when, owing to the depth of water and strength 
of tide, strong tackle and very heavy leads become necessary, 
no forms of which can be better, under the circumstances, 
than those used by the professional fisherman. An excellent 
and exhaustive work on sea fishing exists in Mr. Wilcocks' 
*'Sea Fisherman." It should be read by everyone, whether 
sea fisherman or angler in salt water. 

These few remarks are, I think, sufficient introduction. 
What follows is purely of a practical nature, unexpanded by 
anything the least in the nature of padding, and will, I hope, 
prove acceptable to the reader, to whom. Good Sport! 
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CHAPTER II. 



TACKLE. 

A Useful Outfit — General Rod — Rings and Fittings — Fly Rod 
— Lines — Reels and Winches — Oaff-hooh — Landing-net— 
Hooks — The Paternoster — Ghit — Gimp — Knots — Modifications 
of the Paternoster — the Sea Leger — Heavy and Light Float 
Tackle — Spinning, Trailing, Whiffing and Railing Tackle 
— Sund/ries. 

COfJHE tackle required by the angler in salt water depends, 
'^K of course, on the nature of the locality, and the fish he 
proposes to catch. If the available fishing is in a shallow 
harbour, heavy leads and long, coarse lines will, of course, 
not be required ; while, on the other hand, if the fishing is 
from a boat, where the water is very deep, and the tide runs 
strongly, light paternoster tackle may be found quite useless. 
Before visiting a strange place, it is as well to write to one 
of the local hotel-keepers or fishmongers, and ask him for 
information concerning the fishing from the shore, pier-head, 
quay, or off the coast, as the case may be. Such informants, 
being interested in attracting visitors, are sometimes apt to 
exaggerate a little, so that the information gained is not 
always so reliable as could be wished; but having made due 
allowance for this, sufficient knowledge of the place will 
usually be obtained to give a fair idea of the tackle required. 
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A OENBBAL BOD. 5 

Generally speaking, a long, stout, cane rod, a large winch, 100 
yards of plaited, tanned, hemp line, a hank of medium and one 
of very stout salmon gut, a few yards of fine Patent Gimp, 
eyed hooks of various sizes, leads of different weights, pierced 
swan-shot, two floats — flight and heavy — artificial spinning 
baits, and spinning traces, form an outfit with which sea fish 
may be caught all round the shores of the United Kingdom. 
Now and again exceptional tackle is necessary; and where 
the necessity arises, the tackle to be used will be found 
described in other portions of this work. In this chapter I 
shall only deal with the tackle which is generally required. 
When, as occasionally happens, owing to the force and depth 
of the water, or to other reasons, there is no alternative 
but to fish after the manner of professional fishermen, which, 
as I have pointed out, partakes rather of the nature of business 
than of pleasure or sport, the necessary apparatus can nearly 
always be obtained from the local dealers. Even then some 
modification of their tackle in the direction of fineness near 
the hook is usually advisable. I have frequently heard 
fishermen urge amateurs to fish from the shore, piers, and 
in shallow water generally, with tackle that the professionals 
use in deep-sea fishing. They doubtless do this with the best 
intentions, but as they rarely or never fish from pier-heads 
and the like themselves, they are usually altogether ignorant 
of the best means of taking fish from such places. An angler 
fishing for whiting pout, we will say, from Brighton Pier, 
with a fine gut paternoster, will certainly catch five fish to 
every one caught on the ordinary sea fisherman's hand-lines. 

Sods. — I will now describe two very useful rods, the first 
for general fishing, the second for fly fishing, but which, with 
a short top, may be used for any other purpose. If the 
angler is not likely to do any fly fishing, the second rod 
may be omitted; while if he wishes to fly-fish, and expense 
is a consideration, he can do without the first-named rod, 
and use his fly rod for all purposes. It may be advisable 
to say that anglers who have the necessary rods for fishing 
in fresh water, need buy little or nothing specially for use 
in the sea. The general rod should be in three joints. It is 
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6 ANGLING IN SALT WATEB. 

best made of East Indian cane, with two tops of well-seasoned 
greenheart, and, when put np with the longest top, should 
measure at least 15ft. An extra butt, 4ft. long, bringing 
the rod to 19ft. in length, will be found occasionally very 
useful. The angler, of course, does not want to use a 
heavy, long rod, unless it is really necessary, but to be 
without one when it is wanted is a great nuisance. For 
boat work, a short rod is most handy; but from the shore 
a long rod is advisable. The second top should be only a 
foot in length, and made very strong. It is for use when 

heavy leads are necessary, a? in 
spinning, or whifi&ng for big fish, 
such as pollack and bass, and it 
Fig. 1. Snake-shaped reduces the rod to lift, in length 

There will, of course, be winch 
fittings on both butts. The best are those designed by Herr 
Weeger, and bearing his name. They are strong, and take 
any sized winch. The very best rings for all kinds of rods 
are what are called snake-shaped rings. They are illustrated 
in Fig. 1. The line runs through 
them more easily than through any 
other pattern made, and never twists 
round them — a very important con- 
sideration. The ring I believe to be 
the best for the top of the rod is one 
I designed some years ago, and which 
is commonly known as the "Bicker- 
dyke " rod top ring (Fig. 2). It works 
on pivots, and decreases friction by 
adapting itself to whatever angle the 

line makes with the rod. I have also Fig. 2. "Bickerdyke" 
i. -1 XI X -ii i^i . • ii^ T Rod Top Ring. 

found that with this nng the Ime 

rarely fouls the top of the rod, for, should it get round it, 

the ring at once goes flat with the rod, and the line slides 

off. At the most, a little jerk of the rod is all that is 

necessary to set it free. There is, sometimes, an interior ring 

(not shown in the illustration), which is capable of being 

shifted round when any part gets a little worn. This is 
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usually omitted in small rings. It is, as a rule, of steel, 
but should be of ivory for sea fisbing. I may, perhaps, be 
prejudiced in favour of my own invention, but I should 
not venture to recommend it here had it not received the 
praises of a goodly number of accomplished anglers. Both 
the snake rings and the top ring should be of considerable 
size — ^larger, if anything, than are used on pike rods. The 
fly rod should be a salmon or grilse rod, about 16ft. long, 
made of greenheart or hickory — ^the former for preference. If 
the angler is very strong, and can wield a longer and heavier 
weapon, by all means let him obtain one, for he will be able 
to make a very long cast with it. On the other hand, if he 
feels a rod of 16ft. too much for his strength, he should be 
content with one of 14ft. The fly rod should have an extra 
top, only 6in. long, for use in genei*al fishing. It is not a 
bad plan, when patemostering or float fishing, to have out a 
second and stronger line, with leger tackle, baited for big 
fish. The fly rod with the short top can be used for this 
line. The winch fittings and rings of the fly rod should be 
those already described. The joints of fly rods are sometimes 
spliced together, and sometimes fastened with ferrules. The 
latter method is the most convenient, but the spliced rods 
cast best, and I rather prefer them. The splicing, however, 
takes time, has to be carefully done, and is an undoubted 
bother. Against this,' it may be said that ferrules get loose, 
and crack; and if a rod breaks, it is usually at the ferrule. 
If the fly rod alone is purchased, and it is used for general 
fishing, an extra butt may be added to increase the length 
of the rod when desirable. In this case, the lower end 
of the ordinary butt has to be fitted with a ferrule, as if 
it were a middle joint. Mr. Senior, the angling editor of the 
Field, has, I understand, suggested a telescope butt for fly rods» 
which adds an extra 2ft. on to any rod when it is required. 
I have not seen the invention, but should think that it would 
probably be useful in lieu of an extra butt on the rod I have 
described. There are various methods of fastening the joints 
of ferruled rods together, but in the best rods now made no 
fastenings are necessary, the ferrules fitting one another so 
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truly that they never cast out. They are, I believe, ground 
in to one another, and fit as closely as the plugs in gas taps* 
It is well to vaseline or soap these ferrules before putting the 
rod together, or they may stick too fast. I have a fly rod 
made on this principle, by Messrs. Warner & Sons, of Red- 
ditch, which I put to the severe test of a month's fishing 
without once taking it to pieces. At the end of that time 
the joints were as tight as when first put together. I have, 
therefore, some reason to believe that, in a few years, the 
various contrivances for fastening together the joints of fly 
rods will fall into disuse. The same manufacturers are makers 
of the Hi Regan landing-net, and patent rod top ring, 
referred to on pages 6 and 11 respectively. 

Lines. — ^Where expense is no object, a first-class eight-plait, 
pure silk line, carefully dressed with linseed oil (not boiled oil), 
is the very best line obtainable. For fly fishing it should be 
tapered, and of the substance used in salmon fishing. Probably 
the cheapest effective fly line made is the cable-laid cotton 
line (No. 2) of the Manchester Cotton Twine Spinning 
Company. The Company more than doubles the price of the 
line if dressed, so that a good many persons prefer to dress 
it themselves, at the cost of a few pence, with a mixture of 
coal tar and paraffin (in the proportion of three to one). These 
lines are not tapered. The Manchester Company make very 
superior cotton hand-lines. For general bottom fishing and 
spinning a medium jack line answers very well. Where 
expense is an object, I can recommend the tanned eight- 
plait hemp lines sold by nearly all tackle makers. I have 
had one of these lines for five years, and it still shows no 
signs of weakness ; but I am very careful with my lines, drying 
them after use, and about once a week, when at the seasidd 
washing them in fresh water. There is not the slightest 
objection to the line for fly fishing being twisted; indeed, I 
have cast with mere twisted lines, which were admirable in 
every respect. It is surprising that they are not in general 
use, as they are considerably stronger than plaited lines. 
Anglers who can use Nottingham tackle will find a twisted 
pure silk line, such as is used on the Trent, very useful for 
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LINES. 9 

float fishing and patemostering, but very bad for spinning. 
If a fairly, fine twisted line is used, it should always be run 
directly on or off the reel, and never allowed to lie in coils 
on the ground, or it will tangle. Twisted lines, except those 
intended for Nottingham fishing, which cannot be too soft, 
are all the better for being dressed. 

If hand-lines are required, they can be purchased at the 
seaside from the dealers who supply the professional fisher- 
men. The best are made of twisted horsehair, the elasticity 
of which is very valuable when large fish have to be played 
with the hand. Next to these are the ordinary hemp cords, 
tanned, or dressed with a mixture of coal tar and turpentine 
(for the latter I should substitute paraflfin). Hand-lines com- 
mence at about the thickness of a penny penholder, or a little 
less. For drift-line fishing, light leads are strung on them, at 
distances of two fathoms. A hundred yards is not too great 
a length for any kind of line used in sea fishing. 

The Beel, or Winch. — This must of a necessity be large, 
as it has to hold many yards of line. The simplest, strongest, 




Fig. 3. Nottingham Reel with Movable Check and Improved Guard. 

and perhaps the best of all winches, is a plain — or with a slight 
check — ^brass one ; bub anglers who know how to use Nottingham 
reels will give them the preference. These latter are now made 
with a check, which can be put on or off — a very great con- 
venience. The one fault with Nottingham reels is that the line, 
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particularly if a stiff-dressed one, sometimes uncoils itself and 
gets twisted round them. I have remedied this by fixing a 
brass wire on the circumference, in the manner shown in Fig. 3. 
If this fitting was more generally known, I believe no Notting- 
ham winches would be made without it. The advantages of 
the Nottingham reels are the ease with which they run, which 
enables tackle of any kind to be cast out a long distance, 
the line running off the reel as the tackle passes through 
the air; the check of almost any degree of strength which 
can be put on them, by pressing the little finger of the right 
hand on the edge of the reel; and particularly the rapidity 
with which they take up the line, owing to the large diameter 
of the barrel on which the line is wound. One turn of a 
Nottingham reel about equals two of an ordinary winch, so 
that the advantage of a multiplier is gained without the intri- 
cate mechanism, which is so objectionable. The reel shown in 
Fig. 3 is a great favourite of mine, and I use it for all pur- 
poses. It has a check which can be taken on or off; the line 
cannot uncoil, by reason of the wire guard ; and it is as good 
as a multiplier. There are reels made, a combination of the 
ordinary winch and the Nottingham reel. I do not like them, 
because, as a rule, they are so made that there is no rim on 
which the little finger can be placed as a check. If more line 
has been bought than will go easily on the reel, either cut 
some of it off, or buy a larger reel, which will take all the 
line and ten yards more if necessary. 

Gaff-Hook and Landing ITet.— Before coming to the 
lower — ^but not inferior — tackle, that round and about the 
bait, some reference should be made to gaff -hooks and land- 
ing-nets, which, with rods, reels, and lines, constitute what I 
may term the "standing rigging" of the angler. The gaff- 
hook should be a reliable instrument. The ordinary thing 
sold in tackle shops screws into a handle, and, this screw 
becoming loose as soon as the socket rusts a little, the 
arrangement is very unsatisfactory. Something better, and so 
simple that it may have been invented by the father of all 
fishermen, is a long, flat-shanked hook, with the end of shank 
brought to a fine point, and turned outwards as shown in 
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Fig. 4. 



Gaff-hook. 



rig. 4. Tlie end of the shank is hammered into a good ash 

stick, and a lashing put round it (Fig. 

5). It makes the most satisfactory gaff 

with which I am acquainted, and any 

one who can splice a rod can put this 

gaff on its handle in three or four 

minutes. "When on fishing excursions I 

usually bind the hook to the stick, and 

keep it there. The binding — a piece of 

hemp, old fishing line, in fact anything 

that comes first which is strong and not 

too thick — should be waxed, and, if in- 
tended for a permanency, is all the 
better for a coat of paint, or the tar 
and turpentine mixture used for dressing 
lines. The point of the gaff should be 
kept very sharp, by means of an occa- 
sional file, and it is as well to stick it 
in a wine-cork when not in use. The 
best gaffs are now made with bayonet- 
shaped points, an idea originated by Dr- 
Brunton, a well-known writer on angling. 

Some of the foregoing remarks apply 
to landing-nets; for the screw arrange- 
ment by which they are ordinarily fixed 
into their heads either rusts or wears, 
loose, particularly under the influence of 
salt water, in an incredibly short space 
of time. A great improvement on the 
screw was a square head fixed into a 
square socket, and held in place by a 
^spring-catch, introduced some years ago. 
It is, however, unsuited for sea work, as 
the spring rusts. A net known as the 
Hi Regan* has the best form of screw 




Pig. 5. Gaff-hook on 
Handle. 



* Captain Dunne (" Hi Began ") invented this screw, 
and I must take the credit— or discredit, as the case 
may be— of the fastening at the top of the bow.— J.B. 
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1 know. It is divided into two parts, which the natural 
spring in the bow of the net has a tendency to keep open, 
the result being that the screw fills otit, and keeps tight, 
•even in a well-worn socket. The Hi Began net folds 
dp for packing. As the sides are of highly tempered steel, 
some other metal would be desirable for sea work — phosphor- 
bronze, for instance. A capital net is made altogether of 
wood, or wood and whalebone. It is 
light and veiy durable. The bow is 
formed of a strip of well-seasoned ash, 
steamed and bent into shape. This 
is bound on to a handle. A mere 
ring of galvanised iron (Fig. 6), with 
ends flattened and turned downwards, 
bound into a handle, answers every 
purpose. The net itself should be of 
large mesh, and either tanned or dressed. 

The object of the dressing is not so 
Fig. 6. Galvanised Iron ^„«i, +^ *^«z^«^««.« +i,^ -^^^4- «« +a 
Landing-net Ring. much to preserve the net as to 

render it stiff, so that hooks will not 

•entangle in it. With an ordinary soft, small-meshed net, a big 

fish, in his struggles for freedom, will sometimes mix up the 

hooks and net into a tangle, which causes valuable time to be 

lost. Fish often feed in an irregular kind of manner, taking any 

kind of bait ravenously for half-an-hour, and then disdaining 

the choicest morsels for the two hours following. It follows, 

therefore, that the angler who is not prepared to make 

the most of his opportunities — to make hay while the sun 

shines — to catch the fish while they are feeding — will never 

fill his creel. 

Hooks. — Professional sea-fishermen generally tie a piece of 
hemp snooding round the shanks of their hooks, the tops of 
which are flattened to prevent the knot slipping off. This is 
about as primitive and awkward a method as could well be ima- 
^ned. 

In the deep-sea cod fisheries, hooks are sometimes used 
which are more sensibly shaped. The end of the shank is 
turned round to form an eye, and into this eye the snooding 
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is fastened. Of late years, ejed hooks, as thej are called,, 
liave become greatly in use in fresh water, and they,, 
tmdonbtedly, have many advantages. The arguments pro- 
and con have been discussed at so much length in the* 
angling press, that I need not enter into them here; but I 
will unhesitatingly say that for the angler in salt water 
they are the most useful kind of hooks which can be ob- 
tained. 

In bass and pollack fishing, it is of the first importance 
to have good hooks, and it is the worst possible economy^ 
to buy cheap ones, which are certain to be badly tempered^ 
A hook should be neither over-tempered or brittle, causing 
it to snap when subjected to a heavy strain, nor under- 
tempered or soft, opening when the point is pulled against 
the mouth of a fish. "With so many different pattern hooks 
to select from, it is a little difficult to say which is the- 
best. 

Sea fish take the bait eagerly as a rule, and the exact shape 
of the bend is not of very great importance, provided the- 
hook is not radically bad. For fly fishing in salt water, I 
think the Sproat hook as good a one as can be made: it 
may not hook so well as some other bends, which is not 
of the same importance with bass as with trout, but it holds 
well — a very important point in bass fishing. For the smaller 
fish, a Round or Kendal Bend hook answers admirably. 
Hooks are made with the points slightly twisted to one 
side. They do very well for fly fishing or whiffing, but I do 
not like them for ground fishing. Rather a longer shank 
can be used in the sea than in fresh water, which is a decided 
advantage, as the longer the shank the greater is the pene- 
trating power possessed by the hooks. Hooks to be avoided 
are those with points bending outwards away from the shank ; 
these scratch more fish than they hook. A large barb is not 
necessary. A sharp point is very essential; this depends 
in the first instance on the bookmaker, afterwards on the^ 
angler, who should sharpen up the point occasionally with 
a needle or watchmaker's file. In sea fishing it is very 
desirable to have hooks made of rather stouter wire than 
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is usual in fresh-water angling. Some of the bends of 
hooks are illustrated in Fig. 7. According to the draw- 
ing, the Limerick hook has the point turned out in the 





Kirby Long-shanked. 



Kirby Short. 








Kendal Sneck. KendaL Sproat Bound. 

Fig. 7. Various Bends of Hooks. 



Limerick. 



objectionable mamier I have commented upon. If this 
point were turned inwards a little, so as to be parallel with 
the shank, the hook at once becomes a very good one. The 
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l>e8t method I know of fastening gut to eyed hooks, is that 
shown in Fig. 8, invented by Major Turle. The end of the 
^ut, after being well moistened, is first put through the eye 




Fig. 8. The Turle Knot. 



on the side remote from the point, a slip-knot or noose is 
then made (1), the hook passed through it (2), and the gut 
pulled tight (3). In Fig. 9 is shown a simple knot which has 

been well spoken of. My expe- 
rience tells me that it is not alto- 
gether safe, unless the eye of 
the hook fits the gut closely. 
Gut is fastened to hooks with- 
out eyes by means of waxed 
silk or thread lashed round 
the end of gut and the shank. 
The method of fastening off the 
silk is shown in Fig. 10. Hav- 
ing bound on the silk 'as far as 
the end of the gut, the end 
of the silk is laid along the 
shank, and two more turns of 
the binding taken with the loop 
of silk. At each turn the hook 




Fio. 9. A New Knot. 
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passes tkrongh the loop. Each turn 
over the end of the silk laid along 
the shank, which should now be 
pulled tight. This is most diffi- 
cult to describe on paper, but 
will, I hope, be understood by the 
engraving (Fig. 10). It is the usual 
method of fastening off bindings on 
hooks, or near the ends of rods, 
&c. Where a piece of binding has 
to be done in the middle of a rod, 
the same fastening is made in a 
different manner {see Fig. 11). A 
round piece of wood, such as a 
penholder (the finger will do), is 
laid along the thing bound, and 
three turns taken with the silk 



of the silk also passes 




LM i ^ 



Fig. 1L Finish Off of Whip- 
PING IN Middle of Rod. 



[} 



FIG. 10. 

Finish Off of Whipping. 

over penholder and all. 
The end of the silk is 
passed under the three 
turns of silk, the pen- 
holder is then with- 
drawn, and the silk 
tightened. The process 
is extremely simple, and 
every angler should 



know it. The best way of fastening 
gimp to a conger or hake hook, is to 
pass the end through the eye of the 
hook, and bind it on to the shank with 
strong, weU-waxed thread. 

A useful invention in connection with fig. 12. Sliced Hook. 



u 
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hooks has been patented bj Mr. Marston, the editor of the 
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Fig. 13. Hook Scale. 

Fishing Gazette, It is called the "sliced book" (Fig. 12), and 
is intended to prevent the bait from slipping down tbe 

c 
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shank. It answers its purpose well, and is, of course 
only used for those methods of fishing in which a portion 
of the bait is pushed up the shank of the hook, and is 
intended to remain there. 

The variation in hook scales is the hete noir of writers on 
angling. Different towns have different scales, and different 
makers in those towns number their hooks in different ways, and 
sometimes vary their own nominal sizes. The only thing I can do 
is to place before my readers a hook scale (Fig. 13), and let it be 
an understood thing that when I refer to certain sizes of liooks 
by a number, I refer to the scale in this book. The bend of 
hook shown is a very good one. It is known as the Pennell- 
Limerick, and is made by Messrs. Bartleet and Sons, of 
Bedditch. Hooks of that kind are numbered according to 
the scale given. I forbear to enter into the turn-up or turn- 
down eye discussion, as I am perfectly convinced that for 
angling in salt water it matters little or nothing which are 
used. My preference is for those turned down. 

On the subject of eyes there is, however, a good deal to 
be said — ^and sung too, might be remarked, only I refer 
solely to the eyes of hooks. The large majority of eyes are 
unnecessarily large and clumsy, and I must say that the 
only really satisfactory eyes I have seen are those on the 
Pennell-Limerick hooks made by Messrs. Bartleet and Sons, 
and on some hooks patented by Messrs. Warner and Sons. 
In the former, the wire is filed down at the end of the shaok, 
and turned into a very small, neat eye. In the latter, the 
eye is made of a separate piece of fine wire carefully brazed] 
on. These hooks are somewhat expensive, but the double 
grilse hooks, with the brazed eye, are first-rate for large 
bass 'flies. 

The Paternoster : Gut, Gimp, and Knots.— The pater- 
noster is by far the most valuable piece of tackle used by th« 
angler in salt water. It consists of a length of gut, on the enil 
of which is a leaden weight, and from which project three (M 
more pieces of gut bearing the hooks. The weight of lead, thicfe 
ness of gut, or gimp— for that also is used — position and sial 
of the hooks, all vary according to circumstances, such al 
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size of fish, depth of water, and nature of bottom. To make the 

typical paternoster (Fig. 14), take 

a three-yard length of fairly stout 

gut, and, after well soaking it, 

make a one-and-a-half -inch loop at 

one end, and a smaller one at 

the other. On to the large loop 

fasten the lead after the method 

illustrated; then make a small 

loop in the gat five inches 

above the lead, fourteen inches 

higher a second loop, and four- 
teen inches higher still a third. 

The hooks — No. 9 and No. 10 are 

good general siz.es — should be tied 

or bound on to pieces of gut about 

6in. or 7in. long. The hooks are 

then fastened to the paternoster 

in the following simple maimer : 

The loop on the paternoster is 

put through the loop of the 

gut on the hook ; the hook is 
then put through the loop on 

the paternoster, and the thing 
is done. Figs. 15 and 16 show 
two methods of joining two 
lengths of gut together; Fig. 17 
shows how to tie loops, and Fig. 18 
a method of fastening gut tackle 
to the main line. The last-men- 
tioned is known to sailors as the 
common bend, and is a very use- 
fulknot. Thefirstmethod(Fig.l5) 
shown of tying the gut is most 
general; it explains itself: the 
knots are pulled tight, and then 
drawn up together. The second 
method (Fig. 16) makes a larger knot, but is much more 

c 2 
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reliable, especially with fine gut. The ends of two strands 
are laid side bj side, and, as if they were one strand, 
tied in a knot (a). Before being pnlled tight, pass two 
of the ends again through the knot (b), and draw tight (c). 
In tying a loop at the end of a length of gut (Fig. 17), 
practically the same knot is used. Gut must always be either 
well soaked in cold water, or moistened in the mouth until it 



The Fisherman's Knot. 




Figs. 15 and 16. Two Methods of Joining Lengths op Gut. 

is soft and can be tied without cracking. It is always more 
satisfactory to buy the gut in hanks and tie it, tian to purchase 
the usual three-yard casts sold by tackle-makers, as the knots 
in these are not always reliable. Anything in the nature of a 
silk binding over the knots is quite unnecessary. I have 
so far only described the typical paternoster. Where large 
fish are expected, it may be made of the stoutest salmon gut, 
or gut less stout used double. I do not advocate twisted gut, 
for strands of it are apt to break without being noticed by the 
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angler, who, believing in the strength of his tackle, bears heavily 
on a big fish, and loses it. If double gut is used, the strands are 




Fig. 17. Loops for Collars. 




Fig. 18. Attachment op Lines to Collars. 

best laid side by side, not twisted. As fine as sabnon-gut, 
and as strong, is a new Patent Gimp which has been introduced 
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by Messrs. Warner and Sons, of Redditch. Inside the gimp, 
Borroxinded by silk, are one or more strands of fine wire, made 
of a patent composition wbicb does not corrode, and possesses 
great tensile strength. I have tested some of this gimp, and 
find it bears a strain nearly double that borne by the best 
ordinary gimp of the same gauge. It probably has a great 
future before it for sea-fishing purposes, for the ordinary gimp 
is most unreliable stuff, and even when made with pure silk, 
which is not often, can never be depended upon after a few 
weeks' use. The Patent Gimp is first-rate for conger and hake 

hooks. The gauges of gimp are 
000 > «4 gtown in Fig. 19. No. 00 in 

00 ^ ^ ^'^ Patent Gimp will be found 

^ strong enough for fish up to 
201b. ; for conger, No. 1 or No. 2 
should be used. Gimp cannot 
be tied; the loops have to 
be made by turning the end 
round, and binding with silk 
or thread. As I have already 
said, the paternoster tackle 
admits of much modification. 
If the water is very deep, the 
lowest hook may be 18in. from 
the lead, and the other hooks 
2ft. or more apart; if the bottom is very rocky and foul, 
the lowest hook must be put at such a height from the lead 
that it does not catch on the bottom; and, on the other 
hand, if the bottom is of sand or mud, and fiat fish are 
expected, the lowest hook should be on lOin. or 12in. of 
gut, and be looped on close to the lead, so that the bait on 
that hook lies on the bottom. There is one disadvantage in 
making loops on the vertical gut portion of the paternoster; 
it, to a certain extent, fixes the places where the hooks ajre 
to be. A plan I often adopt myself, especially when the main 
portion of the paternoster is of salmon gut, is to make no 
loops, but to fasten on the hooks just above a knot, in the 
manner shown in Pig. 20. The hooks may then be put 
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at any height, according to circnmstances. If the main gut 
line is served round with a little fine silk for a quarter of an 
inch or less, to prevent friction with 
the hook link, so much the better. 
When fishing for conger, it is advis- 
able to run brass swivels down the 
line, and fasten the hook links to 
them (Fig. 21). They prevent much 
entanglement. 

The hooks on a patemost^ need 
not, of course, be all of the same 
size. For instance, a large one, y,^ go method op 

mounted on gimp, may be put on Fastening Hook Links on to 
the bottom loop, and be baited with 

half a pilchard for a conger. It is very convenient, when 
fishing strange water, concerning which no information is 
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Fig. 21. Hook moui^ted with Swivel on Paternosteb. 
obtainable, to use four or five hooks and a variety of baits, 
which, in all probability, will soon enable the angler to see 
what fish are to be caught. 
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The Sea Leger. — ^This is a very useful piece of tackle for 
catcliiiig flat fish, and for casting out at the mouths of rivers for 
bass. A lead shax>ed as shown in Fig. 22 
is strung on a foot of Patent Gimp. At each 
end of the gimp are loops, and on the binding 
of each loop a split swan-shot is fastened on, to 
keep the lead from slipping off. Small glass 
beads, put on the gimp before the loops are 
made, will answer the same purpose. They 
must fit the gimp tightly. Below the lead is 
4ft. of gut — ^^strong, medium, or fine, according 
to the fish expected — terminated by the hook. 
On to the other end of the gimp is looped a 
piece of salmon-gut, about 2ft. or 3ft. in length, 
and on this it is a good plan to have a second 
hook, which, unless the tackle is cast some 
considerable distance by the angler, will be a 
few inches from the bottom. It may be looped 
on to the line in the manner shown on page 
23. The advantage of the lead sliding on a 
foot of gimp is that, immediately the bait is 
taken, the angler feels the pull of the fish, the 
line being drawn through the hole in the lead. 
When the lead is fixed the fish has, of course, 
to move it before the angler can perceive 
a bite. If the Patent Gimp cannot be ob- 
tained, copper or brass wire should be used, 
as ordinary gimp is most unreliable. As a rule, 
the leger is cast out and allowed to remain on 
the bottom; but from a boat or pier it may 
be used in a different manner, the lead being 
kept suspended at such a height that the bait 
is a few inches off the bottom. Fished in this 
manner, it will occasionally take fish when the 
paternoster fails; but the paternoster is the 
most generally useful tackle for the purpose. 

Fio. 22. THE Sea Float TacUe. — ^This I may divide into two 
Leoeb. kinds — heavy and light; the former for use 
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in tlie sea, the latter for harbour 
fishing. For fishing in the open 
sea, from piers, &c., the best form 
of float is one similar to those 
used by jack fishers — ^pear-shaped, 
with a hole drilled down the centre, 
through which the line passes. The 
float is kept in its place by a long, 
hard-wood plug, which fits the hole. 
Beneath the float there is 5ft. or 
6ft. of stout gut, terminated by a 
hook. Sinkers of some kind are 
necessary to keep the float erect; 
and as the exact weight varies, de- 
pending on the strength of the tide, 
I have devised a little arrangement, 
illustrated in Fig. 23, by which the 
weight of the sinker can be increased 
or decreased with great facility. I 
take a piece of stout gut, Sin. in length, 
knot the two ends together, and put a 
few turns of waxed thread round it, 
as shown at b. I then thread pierced 
pistol bullets on to the loop A, the 
lower of which stops at the binding, 
B. I can obviously put as many or 
as few bullets on as may be neces- 
sary. Loop A is then fastened to 
the loop E on the gut, and the 2ft. 
of gut (f) bearing the hook looped 
on to the small loop, D. The ar- 
rangement is very simple. To add 
or to take away any of the bullets, 
the loops A and e have to be un- 
done, which is a matter of no diffi- 
culty. The whole thing can be ac- 
complished in a couple of minutes. 
The top of the float should be 
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Fig. 23. Heavt Float Tackle, 

WITH IMPROTED ABRANQE- 

MENT OF Leads. 
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painted a bright red, so as to be visible among the waves; 
for the lower portion, any subdued tint will do. If the sea 
is quite calm, a smaller float may be used — ^for instance, the 
favourite one of Nottingham anglers, a large quill. If a fine 
Nottingham silk line is used with this float tackle, something 
much akin to the professional's drift-line fishing can be 
managed where the water is not more than ten fathoms deep. 
The boat is anchored in the tideway, as heavy leads as the 
float will bear are put on the line, the float is shifted as far 
from the lead as the water is deep— further if the tide is very 
strong — and an extra 2ft. of gut is added below the lead. 
The float is then let out for 20yds. or 30yds. or so, and 
checked. The depth has to be found by plumbing. The line 
must be fine, or it offers too great a surface to the water, and 
causes the bait to be lifted too far from the bottom. 

Light float tackle should be very similar to that used for' 
roach; any small float vnll do, those long and tapered being 
best. The gut line should be fine, and the sinkers may be 
either split shot, bitten or pinched on to the line a foot from 
the hook, or lead wire twisted round a needle, into a spiral 
form, and strung on to the gut. Float tackle for smelts 
should be of the finest gut, and so heavily weighted that 
only a small fraction of the float is visible above the water; 
the slightest bite can then be perceived. Small floats are 
usually attached to lines by the wire ring fixed on one end of 
the float, and a movable quill cap slid on the other. These 
quill caps are apt to cut the line, and split. The best caps 
are made of slices cut oft small indiarubber tubing. 

SFZITNINO, TBAZLZirO, WHIFFING, ANB BAIUNO 
TACKLE— ARTIFICIAL BAITS. 

Professional sea fishermen rarely use spinning baits ; a portion 
of, or a whole fish, dragged through the water, answering their 
purpose. Their method answers admirably for mackerel; but 
for bass and pollack a spinning bait has special attractions. 

Spinning tackle consists of two parts: the flight — a. length 
of gut or gimp bearing the hook or hooks; the trace— a 
length of gut or gimp bearing the sinker, and swivels to 
keep the line from twisting. . 
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Spinning Flights. — ^Any small fish will do for spinning, and 
the best tackle for the purpose (there 
are many good ones) is, I think, 
that known as the Chapman spin- 
ner. The hooks shown in Fig. 24 are 
not a good shape ; the triangles advo- 
cated by Mr. Pennell, in which the 
point is straight, and does not turn 
out, are far better. The gimp on 
which the hooks are mounted should 
be white or silver, so as to make the 
bait more attractive; that above 
the bait, brass. Brass gimp is gene- 
rally stained by fresh- water anglers, 
to take off some of the brightness, 
which scares jack; but in the sea 
the brightness goes off so quickly 
that the staining is not necessary. 

Some of the processes — ^for there are 

several — are apt to weaken ordinary 

gimp. The number of triangles 

shown are, except for a very large 

hait, too many. I never use more 

than two on one side and one on 

the other. The method of baiting 

is to insert the leaded spike in the 

mouth of the bait, right up to the 

fans ; one hook of each of the 

triangles is then fastened into its 

side, and the affair is ready. If 

the lead is too heavy or thick, it 

can be easily pared down with a 

penknife. There should be a foot of 

fine Patent Gimp terminated with 

a loop, above the brass swivel. The 

Chapman spinner is so excellent a 

piece of spinning tackle that I need 

only mention one other, which can be ^ ^ 

J . - . X Tx • X Fig. 24. Thb Ghapiun 

made in a few nunutes. It consists Spinner. t 
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simply of one or two triangles, attached to the end of a foot of 
gimp, the other end being looped. By means of a baiting-needle 
the loop of gimp is inserted at the vent of the bait, and drawn 
out at its mouth, and the triangle pulled up close to the belly. 
Nothing could be more simple— or effective, I might almost 
add with truth. Sand-eels and small eels are, as a rule, not 
spim, but merely trailed after the boat on two hooks, mounted 
one above the other, as shown in Fig. 25. They are, however, 
more deadly when spinning. A Chapman spinner without 



J 



J 





Fio. 25. Sand-eel on Ordinaby 
Tbailino Tackle. 



Fio. 26. Chapman 
Spinner for 
Sand-eei^. 



Fig. 27. Sand-eel 
ON Chapman 
Spinner. 



lead, with small fans, and only two triangles, should be used as 
a flight for the purpose (Figs. 26 and 27). A, lobworm is some- 
times used as a spinning bait on the double hook tackle (Fig. 28). 
The worm is threaded up the big hook until its head comes up 
to the small hook, which, if eyed, is easily fastened, by a knot, 
in its place on the gut. The small hook is caught in the 
head of the worm, which then spins very well. Exactly 
similar tackle is used for trailing a small conger or fresh- 
water eel. Half an eel, on a Chapman spinner, is a very 
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Fio. 28. Lobworm on 
Spinning or Trail- 
ing Tackle. 




Fio. 30. INDIARUBBEB 

Band Bait. 



Fig. 29. Gregory's Clipper Bait. 
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good arrangement, bnt the cnt end, whicli comes next the 
fans, most be tied np tightly with twine. One bit of eel will 
sometimes last ont a day's fishing. 

Artificial Spuming Baits.— Tlie 
best are: A spoon-bait each side of 
which is half gold and half silver; 
a red phantom minnow ; Gregorys 
Clipper bait (Fig. 29); the red, arti- 
ficial, indiambber sand-eel, with or 
^ withont Hearder's Baby spinner at the 
3 head ; the Devon minnow ; and last, 
A but far from least, two red india- 
E rubber bands (Fig. 30), cnt, and canght 
g by the ends on two hooks placed a 
u few inches apart. These, when drawn 
S through the water, present a most 
I lifelike appearance. The tackle for i 
^ them is made in a couple of minutes 
§ with two eyed hooks and a length 
S of gut. 

^ Traces. — The trace is a very im- 

° portant portion of the spinning tackle, 

Q for on it depends whether or not the 

§ line is twisted up and kinked, and the 

d angler's life made a burden. The best 

i manner of making a trace is illustrated 

S in Fig. 31. At the lower end is a swivel 

3 of peculiar construction, to which the 
loop on the flight can be easily attached ; 

: then follows 3ft. 6in. of Patent Gimp or 

4 double salmon gut; then a pair of good- 
sized brass swivels ; a boat-shaped lead, 
strung below the level of the line, the 
gimp through it being continued to 
form a loop 4in. long; and lastly, 2ft. 
more gimp or double salmon gut. The 
long loop above the lead is a little idea 
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of m J own to enable additional leads to be 

32, 33). Any number of tbese can be added. 

especially, it is very necessary to 

be able to add to or lessen tbe 

amount of weigbt on the line, 

as, during the daytime, it is, as 

a rule, necessary to fisb dose to 

the bottom, and as the depth 

varies, so must, to a certain 

extent, the leads ; but a great 

deal can be done by merely 

letting out or shortenmg line, 

operations which have the effect 

of sinking or raising the bait 

respectively. The angler should 

never purchase a trace in which 

the lead is not below the level of 

the line, and two swivels placed 

somewhere below the lead; next 

to it is the best position. This 

system of weighting a trace to 

prevent the line twisting has 

been used by sea fishermen for 

many years, but the idea was 

elaborated by the late Francis 

Francis, and more recently by 

Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell, for 

angling in fresh water. This 

trace is intended for casting out 

a spinning bait. When the bait 

is merely dragged behind the 

boat, it is as well to make the 

length of gimp below the lead 

4ft., 5ft., or longer. 

In whiffing or railing for 
mackerel a single hook is used, 
to which is caught, by one end, 
a strip of mackerel skin. Two hooks and 



looped on (tee Figs. 
In pollack fishing 




two strips of skin. 
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similar to tlie band bait (see page 29), 
can sometimes be used witb advantage. 
The trace sbown in Fig. 31 answers as 
well for mackerel as for otber fish ; but 
as some of mj readers may wisb to fish 
for mackerel from a yacht, whose fast 
sailing would render angling impossible, 
I give an illustration (Fig. 34) of one of 
the tackles used for the purpose on tlie 
South coast. The whole thing, except 
the lead, is made of hemp snooding, 
which, with the line, has to be strong 
enough to tow a 31b. mackerel after a 
sailing vessel. One or more flies are 
sometimes added to the snooding. The 
leads vary in weight from ^Ib. to 51b. 
The distance from the junction with 
the line bearing the lead to the end 
hook should be from 2yds. to 5yds., 
according to the weight of the lead. 
The line bearing the lead should be 
2ft. or 3ft. long. 

Sundry Tackle, ftc. — ^Among the 
sundries, the " courge " (Fig. 35), a basket 




Fig. 34. Hand-line for 
Mackerel Bailing. 



Fig. 35. Courge. 

for holding live sand-eels, stands first. 
It has long been used in the Channel 
Islands, and was introduced to our 
fishermen by Mr. Wilcocks. I belieTe 
they are to be obtained at Plymouth. 
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Failing these, a finely -woven basket may be tried; but the 
cotirge is specially shaped for towing after the boat. 

Charts showing the depths of the sea, position of rocks, 
set of tides, &c., are very useful additions to the sea angler's 
outfit. 

A reel of silk, a reel of thread, and a piece of cobblers' wax 
in a square patch of leather, should be owned by everyone 
calling himself an angler. 

The disgorger, used for getting hooks out of fish, is a very 
useful instrument. I once had one made with a corkscrew 
handle (Fig. 36), which was very effective with big fish. The 
handle was leaded, and served to knock 
them on the head. The little things 
sold in the shops only answer for small 
fry. A needle or watchmaker's file, 
kept and used to sharpen up hooks and 
gaff, will often add, indirectly, to the 
number of fish taken. 

The bait-box for rag and other worms 
may be simply a large gentle-box ; but 
for boat work, where something larger 
can be carried, it should be of wood, 
half covered, so that the worms have 
a dark comer to lie in. It should be 
made watertight by means of pitch, 
and should be kept scrupulously clean. 
A piece of board about 2ft. by 1ft. is 
very handy in boats, to cut the fish 
baits on. 

The plummet illustrated in section 
in Fig. 37 is used for taking the depth and one other pur- 
pose. On its lower surface a hole (b) is scooped, in 
which tallow may be placed. The nature of the bottom is 
then easily discovered. The hook is put through the ring, 
and into a piece of cork (a) let into the lead. Such a 
plummet should weigh about half a pound. For use with 
light float tackle, smaller plummets are necessary. They 
are sold in all the tackle shops of the shape shown in 

D 
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'Fig, 38. The larger plummet can be kept permanentlj 
attached to a light cord, on which the fathoms are marked 
off. In that case the cork is not required. 

I have given some accotmt of hand-lines at the end of 
Chapter lY., so that any description here is unnecessary, more 
especially as hand-line fishing takes me rather outside my 
subject. 

Anglers who have the time should make up their own tackle. 
Obtain the best hooks, gut, swivels, &c., money can purchase, 
and from them make up the necessary forms of paternosters, 




Fig. 37. Section of Plummet Fig. 38. Ordinary Lead 

WITH Cavity for Tallow. Plummet. 

legers, traces, &c. There is always a chance of a big fish when 
angling in salt water, and it is necessary to have very sound 
tackle. That purchased, except from a few of the first houses, 
is thoroughly unreliable, and even the made-up tackle of the 
best houses comes to pieces after a very little use. As long as 
so many of the girls who do the binding and tying are paid 
by piece-work this will probably be the case. 

A few special pieces of tackle will be found detailed in their 
appropriate places. 



■ f «»' H - 
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BAIT8. 

Bacon Shin — Cockles — Crabs — CtMe — Earthwormi — Eels — 
Garfish — Gentles — Herrings — Horse-Macleerel — Lam^pems — 
Lim/pets — Lugworms — Mackerel — Mudworms — Mussels — 
Oysters — Pilchards — Prawns — Bagworms — Boch Ling — 
Sand-eels — Shrimps — Smelts — Snails — Sprats — Squid — 
Whelks — White Sandworms — Ground-baits. 

jOpHB difficulty of obtaining baits is very often the sea 
^dk angler's greatest stumbling-block, for though sea fish 
feed on a great variety of food, it is sometimes next to impos- 
sible to obtain anything suitable. In the writer's youthful 
days, he made his debut as a sea fisherman on Brighton 
Pier. His ideas on the subject of angling were rather general 
than particular, and knowing that most sea fish devour their 
own species, he thought that any piece of fish would do for 
bait- The result was a failure. Next day, having noted that 
certain brother anglers placed mussels on their hooks, he 
imitated them, and soon hauled over the side of the pier 
three whiting pout, in the capture of which he experienced the 
pure, unalloyed delight common to youngsters on taking fish for 
the first time. If he had then been able to study the following 
list of baits, he would probably have added to his basket. 

I have endeavoured to make this chapter as comprehensive 
as possible, so that, however badly off the angler may think 
himself for bait, by looking through the long list given he 
may chance upon something procurable. The names are 
arranged in alphabetical order, for convenience of reference. 

D 2 
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Bait-boxes, and the cutting-board, the use of which is 
always advisable when fishing from a boat, have already 
been described on page 33. 

Bacon Skin. — Out of bacon skin a very fair imita- 
tion sand-eel can be made (Fig. 39). The skin should be 
soaked, scraped, and cut into long, thin strips, about 
iin. wide and 3in. or 4in. long. The point of the 
hook is then put through the end of a strip, and the 
hook carried right through to the top of the shank, 
where a couple of turns of twist are necessary to 
keep the skin in position. Bass and pollack often 
take this bait freely. 

Cockles. — These little shell-fish have not mncli 
repute as a bait, except for whiting pout, but may 
be tried when nothing better can be obtained. They 
may be found, in some localities, along the seashore 
when the tide is very low; they lie a little below 
^ the sui-face, and a small hoe, or rake, is often used 

Bacon* to dig them up. 
Skin 
Bait. Crabs. — The common green crab is so well known 

as hardly to need a description. It abounds among rocks, in 

harbours, and may even be found among the stones of a pebbly 

beach. In its ordinary condition it is not much used as a bait, 

except for lobster pots, and, pounded up, as ground-bait. A 

quantity may easily be obtained by sinking a piece of netting 

stretched on to a hoop, in the centre of which is a piece of 

meat. On lifting up the net, some crabs will usually be 

found feeding on the meat. Crabs are a great nuisance to 

the ground or bottom-fisher in harbours, taking bait after 

bait off the hook. When about to cast its shell — a process in 

which some are engaged at most periods of the year — ^the green 

crab becomes very valuable as bait, and is then known as 

Soft Crab. In this condition it is found hiding under 

stones and among nooks and crannies in harbours, which afford 

the necessary concealment from its enemies. Mr. Wilcocka 

recommends residents near harbours having muddy shores to 

contrive a number of artificial shelters, by means of old, 
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earthenware pots, old saucepans, &c., to the number of 200 
or 300, placing them on the shore between half tide and low 
water mark, so arranged that a small hole is left for the crab 
to enter. By this means, baits are always available to the 
angler — or someone else. Soft crabs are the best known baits 
for flonnders, and in brackish water fresh-water eels and bass 
take them greedily. They are rather tough, and not easily 
taken off the hook by fully-fledged individuals of their own 
species. 

The Hermit, or Soldier Crab, passes a hermit-like 
existence in shells belonging to departed whelks. The soft, 
tail portion, is a good bait, used whole, for pout and haddock. 
Occasionally, cod will take it. These crabs may be obtained 
from trawlers and the owners of lobster-pots, and a few are 
generally to be found among the rocks near low water mark. 

Cuttle Fish. — ^This is the most ugly bait the angler in salt 
water is likely to be concerned with. The body consists of a sort 
of pouch, from which spread out a number of long arms, fur- 
nished with suckers arranged in rows. They frequently take 
the bait intended for other fish, and on being brought to the 
surface should be promptly gaffed, and then pressed under water 
again until they have expended the means of defence which 
Nature has given them — a bag of ink-like fluid, which clouds 
the water around them. A useful gaff for hooking up this 
fish is made by lashing a large fish hook, or triangle of hooks, 
with the barbs filed off, on to a stick. As a bait the cuttle is 
very valuable, being not only liked by many fish, but possess- 
ing such a degree of toughness that it is not easily washed or 
bitten off the hook ; for fishing in a strong current it is very 
suitable. Bass, cod, and conger most favour this bait; but 
it is taken by many other fish. In fishing for haddock, it is 
an excellent plan to place a piece of cuttle on the hook^ 
tipping the point with a mussel. 

Earthworms. — Large lobworms are used for trailing for 
pollack when nothing better can be obtained {see page 29), and for 
ground fishing in brackish water. They should be tried when 
ragworms cannot be obtained. They can be picked up in great 
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quantities off closely-mown lawns, and by tlie sides of garden 
paths, at any time during the night, imless the wind blows 
roughly; on windy nights they should be searched for in 
sheltered spots. They can, of course, only be seen by the 
light of a lantern, and are more abundant after a showery 
day than during a spell of dry weather. Bedworms and 
brandlings, which are found in old dungheaps, are also 
occasionally used in harbour fishing with success. Earth- 
worms can be kept for a considerable time in damp moss, 
which should be changed occasionally and the dead worms 
picked out. The longer the worms are in the moss, the better 
they are for bait. 

Eels. — Small fresh-water eels, or elvers as they are called, 
make excellent whifiing baits for bass and pollack. They are 
not easily obtained, and should be sought for under stones in 
brooks, an iron table-fork being held in readiness to impale 
them immediately they are discovered. Young conger eels 
make equally good baits for the same purpose; they are to 
be found in little pools, and under rocks left bare by the 
receding tide. In a bay where a stream trickles down a 
valley, over the beach, and among the rocks, into the sea, they 
lie under those rocks below high water mark by which the fresh 
water passes. When the eels are too large for use— over 
6in. or 7in. in length — ^a portion of them can be used. To 
bait with eels, see page 28. 

The Garfish, Lonfifnose, Snipe-Eel, or Sea-lTeedle.— 

Small pieces of this fish, which is more fully described in 
Chapter IX., are sometimes used as baits for conger, whiting, 
and skate; and a strip cut from its side is occasionally trailed 
for pollack, mackerel, and bass; 

Gentles. — These are the maggots found in fly-blown meat, 
and are a very useful bait for bottom-fishing in fresh water. 
Grey mullet will sometimes take them in harbours. They can 
generally be obtained, during the summer months, at any 
butcher's. They should be kept in bran or damp sand, in 
a cellar or some other cool, dark place. 

The Herring. — This valuable food fish is very useful as a 
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bait for pont, cod, haddock, tnrbot, and conger; in fact, most 
kinds of sea fish will take it. It is generally to be obtained 
from the fishermen, or at the fishmongers'. In some pf the 
Scotch lochs it sometimes takes the fly. As it is an oily fish* 
it forms a good addition to the ground-bait net, and for 
this purpose is largely used in America. 

Borse MackereL — ^This fish is described in Chapter IX. 
It is not much nsed as a bait, except in prawn nets and 
lobster-pots. 

Lampems and LampreyB. — These fish, of which there 
are several varieties, have the appearance of eels, but in the 
place of a mouth have a sucking apparatus. They are chiefly 
valuable as a bait for turbot, but the angler in salt water 
will find them useful as a whifiing bait for pollack, mackerel, 
and bass. In the spring, the lesser lamprey, a little creature 
only about Gin. long, is to be found in the shallows of many 
streams, probably scouring after spawning. For whiffing or 
trailing, they are used in the same manner as small eels. 

The Idmpet. — This little fish inhabits a small, conical 
shell, and is to be found closely adhering to rocks. Limpets are 
not good baits, but whiting pout and sea bream will often 
take them. The soft part, with a very small portion of the 
hard part, should be placed on the hook, the point of which 
should go through the hard portion. It is by no means a 
lasting bait, unless dried for half an hour in the sun, when it 
toughens. It is very little use to endeavour to pull limpets 
from rocks, for the moment they are touched they put out 
all their stick-fast powers to the utmost. A sudden tap with 
a hammer easily knocks them from their hold. 

Lngworms are excellent baits for most ground-feeding fish, 
but are unpleasant to fish with, having a fluid interior, which 
runs out at the slightest provocation, on which account they 
should be used whole. They are from 4in. to 6in. in length, 
and may be easily found by digging with a garden fork in the 
sand where worm casts are noticed. Whiting and whiting pout 
take these worms greedily, and, as a matter of fact, they are 
good baits for most sea fish. To keep lugworms, place them in 
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a heap of wet sand and seaweed, in a cellar or other cool 
place. 

The MackereL— This fish is honoured with a chapter 
to itself; it is, therefore, sufficient to say that a strip of its 
skin, cut so as to be half blue and half 
silver, about Sin. long and Jin. wide, is the 
best known bait for mackerel. The strip of 
skin dangles at full length from a hook, 
and, when drawn through the water, gives 
a striking imitation of a young fish twist- 
ing and twirling about (see Fig. 40). Congers 
have a penchant for a bit of mackerel, which 
should be tried when they are biting 
shyly, taking other and softer baits off the 
hook. Cod, whiting, turbot, skate, and 
many other sea fish, will also take it. The 
strip of skin used in mackerel fishing is 
sometimes called a "last." 

The Mndworm. — This is only another 

Fig. 40. The Mackerel name for the raff worm (which see). 
Bait, oe "Last." ° ^ 

The Mussel. — ^An invaluable bait, and probably more used 
than any other. It is too well known to need description. Not 
the least of its virtues is the length of time it will keep alive, 
when placed in a basket or hamper, cast into any quiet nook 
below high water mark. Mussels are found on rocks, under sea- 
weed, attached to the piles of piers, on a gravel bottom — in fact, 
they are ubiquitous. Almost all sea fish may be caught 
with their assistance. If the fish are large-mouthed, such as 
whiting, large mussels should be used; while for pouts small | 
ones should be picked out. Some anglers bake them in their 
shells for a few minutes before using for bait, but I cannot j 
recommend this plan. It certainly makes the mussel pleasanter 
to use, but far less attractive to the fish. To open mussels requires I 
a little practice. The point of the knife should be inserted ' 
between the shells at the broadest part, and given a twist, which 
levers the shell open. The fish has somewhat the appear- | 
ance of an oyster turned yellow; a small yellow heart, or 
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tongue, will be noticed. Into this tte point of the hook should 
be stuck, taken right through, round the mussel, and in again 
through the gristly part by which the shell was fastened to 
the rocks. When fish are repeatedly robbing the hooks baited 
with mussels, it is an excellent plan to tie a piece of cotton 
or thread round the bait. Mussels, or portions of them, are 
the common bait for dabs. When fishing at anchor for 
mackerel they are sometimes used; they are good baits for 
haddock, and, as I have said, are taken well by most sea fish. 

OjrsterSy as fish baits, I have no personal experience of, but 
their beards are used with great success, for bass and other fish, 
by Mr. T. R. Sachs, an accomplished salt-water angler. Any 
fishmonger's assistant would, no doubt, be able to supply the 
beards by the hundred for a small consideration. I see no 
reason why the other portion of the oyster should not be 
equally killing, and imagine it woidd prove to be better than 
mussels. 

Pilchards, or Cornish sardines, as they are sometimes called, 
are not often to be obtained far from Cornwall and Devon. 
The flesh of this fish is an excellent bait for whiting, cod, 
conger, haddock, and skate. The entrails, however, are better, 
and will take almost any fish that swims in the sea. When 
fishing for mackerel at anchor they should always be used, 
if available. As they give off a large quantity of oil, they 
form a valuable addition to any ground-bait mixture. In 
cutting up a pilchard for bait, it is usual to scale it, cut 
off the head and tail, split it up the back into two pieces, 
remove the backbone, and then cut each side into as many 
strips, a little under lin. wide, as it will make. When using 
half a pilchard for conger or other large fish, the bait should 
not be cut in half until the moment it is required, as the 
oil which comes away from it when fresh cut, seems to 
attract the fish. Pilchards are only taken in nets by pro- 
fessional fishermen, from whom they are to be obtained. 

Prawns are well known to every visitor to the seaside. They 
may usually be obtained from the fishmonger, or by searching 
with a hand-net in the pools, among the rocks, at low tide 
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Pollack will take them alive, and thej are a good bait 
for mullet, flounders, dabs, eels, and smelts, if peeled. This 
operation is a little difficult unless the prawns are boiled, 
but they are far more killing raw. 

Bagworm, Mudworm, or Fdllaek Worm.— This is a 

long, flat worm, about the size of a brandling, with a fringe 
of legs on each side. It is found in mudbanks below and 
about high water mark, and is easily obtained by digging. 
The unsavoury black mud of harbours contains thousands 
of these worms, and any fisherman's son will obtain a 
can full for a few pence. The largest ragworms are found 
under large stones, and in nooks and crannies between 
rocks; but they are not so plentiful as the smaller kind 
in the mud. At places like Brighton, Hastings, and East- 
bourne, where there are neither harbours nor creeks, they 
are not found. Ragworms rank high among baits. Two or 
three of them, hooked through the head, are a good whiffing 
bait much liked by pollack. There is nothing better for 
the bottom hook of a paternoster when harbour fishing, the 
ragworm being much affected by flounders, dabs, and fresh- 
water eels. For sand-smelt fishing they are the best bait 
known. Ragworms should be kept in a little seaweed and 
sea water, and looked over at least once a day, when the 
water should be changed. A shallow, wooden box, about 1ft. 
square, with a cover, is the best thing to keep them in. All 
dead or wounded worms should be removed. Some people 
keep these worms for a night in powdered saltpetre or salt. 
This kills and toughens them; but I doubt if they are so 
attractive to the fish after this pickling process. 

The Bock Ikingp or Sea Loach.— This is a usefuT little 
fish for pollack whiffing, but is not so good as a sand-eel, 
or small conger or fresh-water eel, which latter it somewhat 
resembles in shape. In colour, it is a light brown, with dark 
spots down the sides of the back. They should be searched 
for under stones, among rocks, and are sometimes taken with 
fine float tackle — the hook baited with a shrimp, or soft part 
of the limpet — ^in pools among rocks. Where fresh water rruis 
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to the sea through seaweed-covered rocks they frequently 
abound. They spin well on a Chapman spinner, or may be 
arranged on the small, eel-trailing tackle shown on page 28, 
Pig. 25. 

The Sand-eel, Lannce, Laat, or Horn-Eel is eagerly 
devoured by all kinds of large fish, and is the most valuable 
of baits. There are three varieties : The grey or brown back, 
the green back, and the plum-coloured or purple back. 
The two latter are launce, the first-named being the sand- 
eel. In shape they are not unlike an eel, but are silvery. 
They are found buried at the edge of the sand, when the 
water is at its lowest, and are commonly obtained by digging 
and raking, the best times for finding them being moonlight 
nights during spring tides. Immediately one is seen, it should 
be seized, for they bury themselves in the sand with great 
rapidity. A better method of taking them is with a seine 
net, worked either from boats or the shore. A seine net, and 
the method of working it, will be found described in great 
detail in Mr. Wilcocks' "Sea Fisherman." As so very few 
amateurs are likely to require these nets, the description 
here seems unnecessary. In the Channel Islands, the sand- 
eel is used alive; and this system has been introduced by 
Mr. Wilcocks to the amateur and professional fishermen of 
this country, many of whom have tried it with great success, 
particularly in bass and pollack fishing. To keep sand-eels 
alive, they should be placed in a pear-shaped basket, called a 
courge {see page 32), made of fine osier twigs, with an opening, 
closed by a flat piece of cork, and towed after the boat, or 
moored in a suitable spot. Dead sand-eels are also excellent 
baits. They can be either trailed, or worked on spinning tackle 
(see page 28), for bass, pollack, and mackerel, or used on ground- 
lines for whiting, mackerel, and, in fact, any kind of sea fish. 
To bait with these little fish, put the point of the hook in at 
the mouth and out at the gills, catching up a small piece of 
skin below the gills. If the tide is slack, the hook can be put 
through the back, near the head. When half sand-eels are 
xised, they should not be cut until they are required for the 
hook. Sand-eels are excellent eating. 
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Shrinips. — ^These well-known little creatures are very useful 
baits. When alive, pollock will take them, and in their raw 
state, if peeled, they are also a first-rate bait for mullet, smelts, 
and small flat fish. For harbour fishing they are, however, 
usually boiled ; but to do so is a mistake. To keep shrimps alive, 
it is necessary to place them in a box, pierced with holes (a 
finely woven basket will do), moored in salt water. 

Smelts and Atherine, or Sand-smelts. — These little 
fish abound in harbours and sandy bays. They are easily cap- 
tured on a fine paternoster {see pages 54, 55), and large hauls 
are sometimes made by means of fine-meshed seine nets. They 
are a good bait, and can be used alive, trailed or mounted on 
spinning tackle, when sand-eels are not to be obtained. They 
are often used by professional fishermen for baiting long 
lines, conger and turbot being very fond of them. Their 
great fault is that they are soft, and easily spoiled ; thus, for 
spinning, a good supply should be taken. The sand-smelt 
may be distinguished from the smelt proper by having rays 
in the second dorsal fin, which in the true smelt is adipose 
or fatty, somewhat like that of the Sahnonidce, 

Snails. — Garden snails may be used for whiting pout when 
nothing better is obtainable. 

Sprats. — As these valuable little food-fishes are only caught 
during the autumn and winter months, they are not much 
used by the angler in salt water; but they are a good bait, 
and are taken by the fish which are caught on the pilchard bait 

Sqnid. — The squid is very similar to the cuttle fish, but is, 
if anything, rather a better bait. There are several varieties. 
All that has been said concerning the cuttle as a bait equally 
applies to this fish. 

Whelks. — ^I am not aware that whelks are used as a bait, 
except for cod, and occasionally for pout. They are taken 
by dredging, in lobster-pots, and on long lines, to which are 
fastened small crabs strung on twine. 

White Sandworms are found in sand and sandy mud. A 
good many fish will take them, particularly sand-smelts. 
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Gronnd-baits. — References to gronnd-baiting will be found 
scattered througb tbis book, and I need only bere mention a 
few recipes for some of tbese invaluable mixtures. One of tbe 
best for use in slack water is tbat known in tbe Cbannel Islands 
as cbervin. It simply consists of very young sbrimps, wbicb are 
caught in a fine-mesbed net and salted down. A few spoonfuls, 
mixed witb a little water, are tbrown in wben it is desired to 
attract grey mullet. Anotber mixture, wbicb answers as ground- 
bait for many sea fisb, consists of green crabs pounded up, 
and limpets, tbeir sbells broken, and tbemselves cbopped up 
small. Green crabs may also be pounded up witb cbalk or 
oyster sbells. Pilcbard guts, or pieces of tbe fisb cut up, are 
extremely useful for attracting fisb, owing to tbe amount of oil 
given off. Fisb meeting witb globules of tbis oil very likely 
follow up tbe scent until tbey come to tbe ground-bait, by wbicb 
is the angler's tackle. In France, America, and Australia, 
groimd-baiting is not uncommon; but it is little practised in 
England. In America, berrings are poimded up in a mill to 
make ground-bait for mackerel. At San Sebastian, balls of 
clay, beads of sardines, and potatoes, are tbrown in to attract 
grey mullet; crumbs of bread are sometimes tbrown on tbe 
surface of tbe sea for tbe same purpose. 

I have spoken of ground-bait as attracting tbe fisb. Tbe 
^gar idea is tbat it possesses tbat property alone. It bas, 
However, two other virtues, wbicb are, if anything, more valuable 
than the first-named. It causes fisb to feed; and secondly, it 
lulls their suspicions. Tbese remarks apply witb equal, if not 
greater, force to angling in fresh water. 

The angler cannot be too particular about bis baits. He 
should have a goodly supply ; tbey should be tbe best obtainable, 
and always be tended with care if kept for more than the day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BOD FISHING AND HAND-LINING. 

Angling from Pier-heads — Ground-baiting — Patemostering — 
Making with Float Ta^Tcle — Thrift-line Fishing — Fly Fish- 
ing — Angling in Harbov/rs — Smelt and Sand-smelt FHshiiig 
— Angling from the Open Shore — Hand -lining — Taking 
Maries, 

SR-HEAD, harbour, and shore fishing are all peculiarly 
adapted to those persons who, when in boats on the 
restless ocean, are wont to render a votive, albeit unwilling, 
offering to the sea god. It mnst be acknowledged that, as 
a general rule, the quantity of fish taken from these places 
is not great, but, more often than not, this is owing rather 
to lack of knowledge and skill on the part of the angler 
than to any scarcity of fish. I say this advisedly, for there 
are a few salt-water anglers who rarely fish from piers 
without being successful. At the same time, there are certain 
places — carefully avoided, no doubt, by the said skilful anglers 
— where, from causes not easily determined, the fish are few 
and small. It should be remembered that fish which frequent 
harbours and haunt the piles of piers are fished for a great 
deal, and get shy, like, but not to the same extent as, their 
harassed fresh- water brethren. Fine tackle, therefore, is very 
advisable, and the importance of ground-baiting can hardly 
be overrated. 

"When about to fish from a pier-head, or, indeed, anywhere 
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else, tlie first thing to do is to make some inqmries of local 
anglers, the piermaster, old salts, or the fishmonger, and 
obtain some idea of the fish which are likely to be caught. 
Knowing this, consult the chapter on Baits, and see what 
are at your disposal. Do not be misled by being told in 
winter of the fish which are caught during the summer, and 
vice versa. For instance, it is little or no use fishing fbr bass 
in December. If no reliable information can be obtained, 
the best thing to do is to use your own judgment, trying all 
Idnds of baits and various methods of using them. Some 
of the following fish may nearly always be expected: Bass, 
l)etween April and the end of August, or later; rock-fish, 
pout, whiting, mackerel, coal-fish, pollack, horse-mackerel, 
grey mullet, red mullet (rarely), codlings, smelts, congers, 
flounders, plaice, dabs, chad (small sea bream), and cod 
occasionally. There are also two prickly little fish, whose spines 
inflict nasty wounds — ^the long-spined bullhead and the dragonet. 
They are not unlike miller's thumbs. They may easily be known 
by their ugliness and ferocious appearance. I cannot call 
to mind any one place where all these fish are to be caught, 
but the list is fairly representative of what may be expected. 
Some of these fish, such as flounders and dabs, are not found 
on a rocky bottom ; and others, e.g., wrasse and pout, are rarely 
taken except on or near rocks. If the angler can discover 
the nature of the bottom where he is fishing, he can in general 
form a good idea of the fish he may expect and the best 
baits to use. A very simple arrangement, used by sailors, 
and shown in section on page 34, can be used where the 
water is so deep that- the bottom is not visible at dead 
low water. It is simply a cone-shaped lead plummet, varying 
in size according to the depth of water to be sounded, in the 
bottom of which is a hollow space containing tallow; the 
cord passes through the ring on the top. This weight is 
let down to the bottom, and, on being hauled up again, 
whatever is sticking to the tallow — sand, mud, fragments 
of seaweed, shells, &c. — tells the angler of what the bottom 
is composed. A little judicious plumbing will sometimes 
determine the exact position of a cluster of rocks, near which 
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it is very desirable to angle for certain fish, especially pollack, 
coalfish, pout, and conger. As a sounding lead is often required 
to take the depth when drift-line fishing, it is a good plan to 
have the lead made according to the shape shown in 
Pig. 37, when it will both take the depth and determine 
the nature of the bottom. The cord to which it is attached 
should be marked off in fathoms by pieces of twine put twice 
or thrice round it, and then between the strands. In heaving 
the lead, it is then only necessary to count the number of 
knots which pass through the hand to know the depth in 
fathoms. 

A perusal of Chapter III. will give all the information 
required concerning baits. It will be sufficient to say here, 
that among the best are sand-eels, ragworms, mussels, beards 
of oysters, pilchards (entrails or body), strips of mackerel 
skin, and shrimps, alive for pollack and the lesser flat fish, 
peeled but not boiled for most other fish. Ground-baiting, as I 
said at the commencement of this chapter, is all-important 
for success; several mixtures of the kind will be found on 
page 45. In grey mullet fishing, some of these are merely 
thrown on the surface; but more commonly the mixture is 
placed in a net, with a stone or two, and sunk within a foot 
of the bottom, as close as possible to the spot where the baits 
arc dangUng ready for the fish to seize them. A judicious 
shake now and again, given to the cord to which the net is 
attached, sets loose some of the bait, which the fish seize. In 
placing the ground-bait net, the angler should note carefully 
the set of the tide, and place his tackle so that whatever is 
washed out of the net is carried past his hooks. The ground- 
bait not only attracts fish, but it induces them to take the 
bait on the hook, under the belief that it is one of those | 
hannleas fragments which have come out of the net. 

The patemoBter, rod and line, described in the second chapter 
form the most generally useful tackle for fishing from pier-heads* 
The hooka baited, the tackle should be let down into the sear 
and when the lead touches the bottom the line should he 
kept tight. When a fish bites, the top of the rod will be 
Jerked slightly ; or if it is a big fish, there may be one dead, 
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heavy pull. I asually hold the rod in my right hand, and 
bring the line over my first finger, then under the second, 
third, aaid fourth. I thus detect very light bites by the pull 
of the line, which is instantly felt on the back of the first 
finger — ^bites which sometimes do not perceptibly move the 
top of tlie rod. On feeling a bite, strike sharply, and if the 
fish is hooked, play him carefully, keeping a tight line. 
With regard to the strength of the tackle, that should vary 
according to the sorts and sizes of fish which are caught off 
the pier. If conger abound, the bottom hook should be 
mounted on fine gimp {see page 23); and single salmon gut 
is certainly not strong enough for large pollack, for these 
fish cajinot be "played," but mtist be held, otherwise they go 
down to the bottom, and get " himg up " among seaweed and 
rocks. Again, if the angler is obliged to fish from the top of 
a lofty pier, where he can* bring neither gaff nor landing-net 
to bear on his fish, he must use rather a large hook, and 
tackle strong enough to lift the largest fish he is likely to 
catch on to the top of the pier. At the same time, if too 
coarse tackle is used, the sport will be bad; and it is often 
worth while to use very fine tackle, risking the chance of 
losing a big pollack or conger, and make a good basket, 
rather than use coarse, strong tackle, fit to hold a halibut, 
and catch next to nothing. The size of the lead at the end 
of the paternoster has to vary according to the force of the 
tide^ the depth of water, and thickness of the main line, for 
the water exerts more pressure on a thick line than on a fine 
one, and therefore renders necessary a heavier weight to 
keep' it down. In rough weather, very heavy leads are 
accessary. The paternoster can be fished, when advisable, 
twenty or thirty yards from the pier. To cast it out, a 
juantity of line must be uncoiled, the lead drawn up within 
ibout 10ft. of the top of the rod, and swung out after the 
method described in spinning for bass in Chapter Y. Imme- 
iiately the tackle touches the water, let out more line, so 
that it be not dragged back, and the advantage of distance 
lost. 
Float tackle {see page 25) is sometimes used off piers in ground 
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fisliing, but it is only useful wliere the water is not deeper titan 
tlie rod is long. At greater depths, sliding floats may be used 
(these slide down the line as the fish is pulled up, and allow the 
line to be reeled in); but they do not always answer, and the 
paternoster is preferable. One is shown in 
Fig. 41. A piece of hog's bristle, which is 
so long that it will pass through the rings 
of the rod, but not through the rings on the 
float, is tied on to the line. When fishing 
with the live sand-eel for bass and pollack, a 
float is a decided advantage; and if a fine silk 
line is used, the bait can be let out with the 
tide for a long distance. This is similar to the 
Nottingham method of fishing, described in the 
chapter on bass. When fishing on the bottom, 
with float tackle, it is necessary to find the 
depth, and fix the float so that the bait hangs 
a few inches above the bottom. For this pur- 
pose, the small plummet shown on page 34 
should be fastened to the hook, and let down 
to the bottom, and the float moved until the 
top of it is a little below the surface. If the 
tide is rising, it will be necessary to put the 
float higher every half -hour ; if it is falling, 
to put it lower. Drift-line fishing, without a 
float, and with or without sinkers, may also be 
practised from pier-heads when the tide is 
sufficiently strong to take out the bait — sand- 
eels, ragworms, or live shrimps. The angler 
should always keep his eyes open for bass, 
mackerel, and grey mullet, all of which, at 
times, feed on the surface, and if he sees them, 
angle for them after the methods described in 
this book. Both flies and spinning-baits can 
be cast from piers which are not too high, and even from 
lofty piers fish may be taken by this means, if they are 
swimming close to the piles. 

Night fishing is often very successful, particularly for cod and 
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conger, wliich latter fisli are in the habit of coming into the 
shallows at night in search of food. Sea bream also feed well 
at night ; and, as a general rule, early dawn and sunset are far 
better times to fish than during the day; and the best sport 
is nearly always obtained during the two hours previous to 
high water. 

When angling from pier-heads, it is always a good plan to 
throw out a gimp leger, made according to the directions on 
page 24, and baited with squid, herring, pilchard, mackerel, or 
some other large bait, on good-sized hooks. This need not 
necessarily be attached to a rod; but where the angler has a 
stiff fly rod with the stout top, as described on page 7, he can 
use it for this purpose. This line will take conger, bass, big 
pollack, and (but rarely) red mullet or a wandering cod. 

In harbour fishing, the methods employed are similar to those 
described for pier-head fishing ; but finer tackle may generally 
be used, for, as a rule, the fish do not run to any great size. 
Here, again, it is important to know what is to be caught, and to 
obtain all the information possible. The most common harbour 
fish are dabs, flounders, and small pollack. If a river runs into 
the harbour, fresh- water eels may also be expected, and bass in 
the early autunm. Sea trout are also taken occasionally. As a 
rule, the best baits to use are ragworms, soft crab, or peeled, 
unboiled shrimps, on either paternoster, leger, or float tackle. 
I imagine the beard of an oyster would also be a good bait. 
If the leger is used, and bass are known to be in the harbour, 
the bottom hook may be rather large, and baited with a piece 
of squid (sand-eels, aHve or dead, are better, if they can be 
obtained) ; and, on a smaller hook, above the lead, either rag- 
worms, soft crab, or unboiled, peeled shrimp. When it is desirable 
to fish some distance out, this is the best tackle to use, for it 
can easily be thrown out thirty or forty yards. The weight 
of the lead must depend on the force of the current — an ounce 
being often quite enough, three ounces not always sufficient. 
Bass are mostly caught after August, and during spring tides. 
If the angler is fishing just under the point of the rod, and 
the water is deep and the current strong, the paternoster 
should be used; but float tackle is preferable for water 18ft. or 
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less deep. Gut of medium size is, as a rule, sufficiently strong. 
Directions for using the paternoster have already been given. 
The hooks for flounders and dabs need not be large — about 
No. 7 or No. 8 — and I have noticed that I have caught most 
of these fish when my tackle has been fine. 

In some harbours the tide runs with great force, and the 
best places to fish for bass are just by the edge of the 
current, where very heavy leads are necessary to keep tlie 
baits on the bottom. This fishing is usually done from a boat 
anchored in the tideway. Professional fisherman use for this 
purpose a boat-shaped lead, with a long, hemp snooding. A 
better tackle is the sea leger, already described on page 24. 
The leads for this will have to be specially cast, as they are 
not commonly sold of the necessary weight. What weight is 
necessary depends so much on circumstances — the strength 
of the current, the depth of the water, and the thickness of 
the line — ^that it is impossible to lay down any definite rules 
on the subject. The lead should work on the stoutest gimp, 
and be kept in its place by two small, split bullets, or glass 
beads, fitting the gimp tightly. The hooks have to be large, 
and on strong gimp or very strong salmon gut (not always to 
be obtained), as fish play very heavily in the strong current 
Where the lead is so heavy that a rod cannot be used, I as 
often as not adopt the tackle of the professional fisherman, 
merely rendering it somewhat finer towards the hook end by , 
means of gut or fine gimp. < 

Smelt and sand-smelt fishing is a thing of itself. These i 
delicate little fish swim in shoals a little below the surface, i 
and should be fished for with roach hooks, on the finest of j 
tackle. It is most difficult to detect their bites ; but skilled j 
London roach fishermen, among whom are some of the most i 
skilful anglers in the world, can catch them on light floal 
tackle, for they can detect very slight movements in th« 
float — invisible to ordinary eyes — ^which indicate the bites. Lesi 
skilful anglers use a paternoster with three, four, or even morl 
roach hooks (No. or No. 1). The gut links to the hooks should 
not be more than "5in. or 6in. in length, and put so far apart 
that they do not entangle. The main line need not be thicker 
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than two thicknesses of ordinary sewing tliread; and if this 
fine line is used, a small pistol bullet is a sufficient weight. If 
a coai-ser line is used, a lead weigliing a half-ounce or an 
ounce will be necessary, or the line will not run, through the 
rings of the rod. The best baits for sand-smelts are either 
small pieces of ragworm or unboiled shrimp, and the hook should 
just he tipped with the bait. As many of the bites cannot be 
felt on the paternoster, and as the fish, when plentiful, and 
in the humour, bite very freely, it is a good plan to strike 
every few seconds, when fish will often be foimd hooked. This 
is usually done; but I am inclined to think that, with an 
exceedingly fine, undressed silk main line, such as Nottingham 
anglers use for chub fishing, and a light cane rod, most of 
the bites can be felt. I fish that way myself; but whichever 
method is followed, the result will be very much the same. 
Groxmd-bait is sometimes used for smelt fishing; but as a 
rnle it is not necessary. If there is no current, a little can 
be thrown in occasionally, and allowed to sink ; but if the 
stream is strong, it should be put in a net, and sunk a few 
feet below the surface, near the hooks. The spots in harbours 
where smelts are mostly foimd are near the outfalls of drains, 
ditches, and streams of fresh water. The true smelt is not 
often found on the South Coast, but the atherine, or sand- 
smelt, abounds. On the East and West Coasts the atherine is 
wanting, and the smelt plentiful. These fish are more often 
angled for in harbours than elsewhere; but they are also 
taken in bays and up creeks. 

So far I have only dealt with fishing in harbours and from 
pier-heads. In some places, angling may be carried on success- 
fully from the open shore. Fly fishing from rocky points for 
bass and pollack will be found described in Chapters Y. and 
T[. A paternoster can be used where it can be got out into 
deep water. Those narrow inlets of the sea, such as one 
meets with in Scotland, where they are called sea lochs, often 
afford very fair rod fishing from the shore, as the water runs 
deep in many places close to the edge. Whatever baits can 
be ob:tained may be tried, especially the mussel; and the fish 
taken will vary according to the locality. In some places 
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wliiting pout will abound, in others wrasse, and in other 
again, youthful coalfish, known in Scotland as cuddies— wliii 
little fish, by the way, take a fly very well. In the south 
England, bass will often be taken; and there is always tU 
chance of a large pollack off any rock round which the tii 
sets strongly, for pollack delight in a good flow of water. 

Pish may sometimes be caught from the beach by throi 
ing out a line a considerable distance. An ingenious plan 
adopted by fishermen at Deal/ and other places on the Eaj 
coast, by which many fish are taken ; it may hardly be tenn0 
angling, but merits a description. The tackle {see Fig. 42)— I 




Fig. 42. The Deal Shore Tackle. 

begin at the far end of the line — starts with a button ; then comes 
a short piece termed the sling line, then a lead, and, following 
that, the main line — with a few hooks, either on short snood- 
ings or on the wire chopsticks described on page 57. An 
essential part of the apparatus is a springy, ash stick, about 
3ft. long, tapered, and with a two-pronged fork at the end. 
The hooks being baited with squid, mackerel, or any bait 
suflEiciently tough, the fisherman coils his line carefully on the 
shore, except the portion with the hooks, lead, and sling line; 
these he lays out in a line along the beach. He next places 
the button, which is at the extreme end of the line, in the fork 
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at the end of the stick, swings the lead once or twice, and then 
casts it out as far as he can. The lead used weighs about IJlb. 
The angler, with light tackle and dressed line, can throw out 
his sea leger or paternoster just as far as the Deal fisher- 
men can their heavy leads. Many Thames fishermen, indeed, 
can cast much farther. There is occasionally one objection 
to the light leger lead when used from the shore: the wash 
of the waves brings it in shore ; or, if the lead is not moved, 
the line beyond the lead is washed back, and entangles with 
the line above the lead. "When this is the case, the pater- 
noster should be used, but the ordinary pear-shaped lead 
should be exchanged for a flat one. If two holes are 
drilled in this flat lead, and stout 
pieces of wire fixed in them, so that 
the ends project iin., a very light 
lead will hold the bottom (Fig. 43). 
I need hardly say that no leaded 
tackle (unless used with a float) 
should be thrown out over a rocky 
bottom, for hooks, lead, and line, 
are all sure to catch, and loss of 
tackle is a certainty. The angler 
must be some distance above rocks 
to be able to fish them, except, as 
I have said, with float tackle. As 
a rule, flat fish alone will be taken 
on a line thrown off a sandy shore ; 
but if the place fished is at the 

mouth of a river, bass {see Chapter V.) will often be caught 
on the paternoster or leger. 

Float tackle is sometimes used from rocks with great success, 
the fish taken being principally pollack and bass. The subject 
is treated fully later on. The angler who is used to live-bait 
fishing for jack will have no difl&culty in casting his float 
tackle, if not too light, 40yds. out to sea, or more. Easy 
casting depends on three things: heavy tackle, a light line, 
and a rod fitted with proper rings {see page 6). Light tackle 
cannot be thrown with a heavy line. The best plan is to 




Fig. 43. 

Improved Paternoster Lead 

FOR Throwing out on 

Sandy Bottoms. 
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use what is termed Nottingliam tackle, and to cast from tlie 
reel. I have gone into the matter in .detail in the chapter on 
bass fishing. 

A few lines on hand-line fishing at anchor must bring this 
chapter to a close. Hand-lining can hardly be termed angling, 
but it is generally practised, and, as it must be resorted to 
on a few occasions, when very heavy leads and coarse lines 
are necessary, on account of the force and depth of the water, 
this book would be incomplete without some description of 
the method. A hand-line is simply a light, hemp cord, tanned 
or dressed with a mixture of turpentine (or paraffin) and tar, 
with a weight at the end, and two or more hooks, kept apart 
by spreaders or chopsticks. Of this tackle there are several 
varieties, but I need only mention two. The first is known as 

the Kentish Rig, the illustra- 
tion of which* (Fig. 44) renders 
any lengthy verbal description 
unnecessary. The hooks should, 
as a rule, be on gimp or gut, 
stout or fine according to the 
fish sought after. The swivels 
and spreader should be of bi*a8B. 
The spreader is wound twice 
round a piece of leather, which 
passes through the lead. The 
line is fastened by going through 
a slit in, and then round, the 
leather. Each arm of the spreader 
should be 9in. long, and the gut 
attachment of the hooks about 2ft. 
The weight of lead may be anything 
from 21b. to 51b., according to circumstances. In using this 
tackle, it is thrown overboard, and the line allowed to run out 
until the lead touches the ground. It is then hauled up 2ft., 
when the hooks will be just off the bottom. "When fishing 
for flat fish, the lead may be a little lower. Another kind of 
hand-line is made without the cross spreader, but with what 
are termed chopsticks of wire, placed on the line above the 
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lead; in fact, a paternoster, in which the hooks are kept 
away from the main line by pieces of wire. Mr. "Wilcocks* 
method — ^the best with which I am acquainted— of making 
this tackle is to take four turns at one end of each of the 
brass-wire chopsticks, and so make a spiral coil, through which 
the main line can be passed. A knot has to be placed above 
and below each chopstick, and the portion of the line where 
they work has to be served with waxed thread, to keep them 
from wearing the line. To the end of the wires are attached 
the gut lengths and hooks. The chopsticks should be 2ft. 
apart, and the gut or snooding to the hooks as long as may 
be without fouling. The advantage of this tackle is three 
different depths being fished at one time. 




Fig. 45. How to take Marks. 

In using hand-lines, they should always be held in the hand, 
and not tied to the boat seat and allowed to fish themselves. 
Immediately a bite is felt a jerk should be given, and the 
tackle hauled up, hand over hand, as quickly as possible, for 
fish which are not played on a rod often get off the hook. 
The fisherman who can haul the fastest takes the most fish. 
Success depends most of all on the boat being at the right 
spot, and for this the boatman is, of course, responsible. 
He finds his position by marks on the coast ; and people who 
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do much sea fishmg should make a point of learning tlie 
marks of the different places where fish abound, and how to take 
them. Taking markis is a simple matter {see Fig. 45). Supposing 
that the spot is a mile out at sea, look half a mile down the 
coast to the left, and get an object near the shore — ^a lighthoTise 
— in a line with an object in the distance — a tree; then look 
half a mile to the right, and get two more objects in a line 
— say, a cottage and a church. These four objects constitute 
the necessary marks for the spot in question, and four objects 
are absolutely necessary. If a diagram is made, it will be 
seen that lines drawn across the objects out to sea meet at 
a certain point, which is the spot desired to be marked. To 
find the spot again, it is necessary to first get, say, the light- 
house and the tree and the boat in a line, and then row along 
that line until the cottage covers the church. 

Hand-line fishing is wet work, but in warm weather, when 
the fish are plentiful and large, it affords good fun. The sport, 
however, is usually very small compared with that afforded by 
angling in salt water. 
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THE BASS 

[BASSE, SALMON BASS, WHITE SALMON, or SEA DACE). 

Appearance — Habits — Food — Methods of Angling for — Fly Fish- 
ing — Spinning — Drift- lining — Nottingham TacTcle — Ground 
Fishing. 

COpiHE bass decidedly liolds the liigliest place among those 
X»^i sea fishes which afford sport to the angler. It belongs 
to tbe perch family; but when the prickly dorsal fin peculiar 
to perch is not erect, it may be, and, indeed, sometimes is, 
mistaken for salmon, and sold under that name by cunning 
fish hawkers to unsuspecting visitors to the seaside. The 
back of the fish is a dark blue, the sides and belly silvery. 
The mouth is leathery, and hooks stuck in it rarely come 
away ; but on the tongue and along the jaws are sharp-pointed 
teeth, which frequently fray or cut the stoutest salmon gut, 
as many a bass fisher knows to his sorrow. Bass vary from 
a few ounces to 151b., or more, in weight, and there are 
tales told of much larger fish even than that; but 101b. or 
121b. fish are not common, the average size being somewhere 
between 21b. and 41b. 

Bass are not commonly found in the more Northern portions 
of Great Britain, but abound on the South and South-West 
coasts. They have been noticed in Berwick Bay and the 
Firth of Forth, but are not common there. They are taken 
on the East coast of Ireland, between Waterford and Belfast 
Bay. 
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In angling for these fish it is very essential to have some know- 
ledge of their habits. As a general rule, bass do not approach 
the shore much before June, and the large fish leave about 
October. On the Devon coast they have been taken as early 
as February, but are never seen there in numbers until March. 
They seem easily affected by the temperature of the water, 
and in warm, early seasons, may be expected in shore sooner 
than when the spring is cold and late. Until August they 
are found principally shoaling off headlands and along the 
coast, but in that month they commence to work into estuaries, 
where they deposit their spawn. They show a decided pre- 
ference for those rivers which have sandy or gravelly bars 
at their mouths. Round pier-heads and about large harbours 
they are to be found during the summer, and a favourite 
haunt is by wreckage, or any old hulk which has been moored 
for years in one spot. In the estuaries, they work up and 
down with the tide, and a point of beach stretching out 
at the mouth of a river is a likely place to meet with them 
for an hour-and-a-half after high water. In Cornish harbours 
t)iere are frequently spots where pilchards are cleaned, and 
the entraila (a splendid bait for most sea fish) thrown into 
the water, Bass and many other varieties of fish are often 
attracted to such spots in great numbers, and may be easily 
tiiken. Ab a general rule, the best bass fishing is had during 
apring tidea. While, on the coast, bass feed right in the surf, 
where no one but a bass fisher would expect to find fish of 
any kind, on calm days they may be seen basking a little 
way off the rocks^ and at such times it is useless to fish for 
them; but immediately a breeze from seaward springs up, 
causing waves to break on the rocks, disturbing the myriads 
of small marine creatures on which bass feed, then, knowing 
that food ia within their reach, they at once commence to 
search for it, and may be successfully angled for by some 
of the methods described later on. A breeze from seaward, 
it will be noticed, gives the angler the best chance of success; 
but it should be borne in mind that, after a continuance of 
windy weathei-, bass, as a rule, cease to feed on the surface, 
and are to be taken in deeper water, close to the bottom. 
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Prom eleven in the morning until five in the evening is, 
generally speaking, the worst time for bass fishing — a fact 
which has led some people to suppose that these fish are very 
difficult to catch. If, however, the day is calm, and a breeze 
springs up from seawai*d, the bass, if they are off the rocks, 
will feed whatever the hour may be. The exact position of 
the fish may often be determined by watching the seagulls, 
for these birds follow and hover over shoals of brit, on which 
the bass feed, and are often to be found near. 

The bass is a very ravenous fish, and its food is of the most 
varied description. Small fry of almost any kind, marine insects, 
and sandworms, probably form its staple diet. The live sand-eel 
is a dainty morsel which it can hardly ever resist; and in its 
feeding generally it much resembles its handsome inland 
cousin, the perch. 

Fly fishing for bass, which has been practised for about 
half a century, is, when the fish are feeding close to the 
surface, by far the most sportsmanlike and pleasurable method 
of catching them. The sport afforded is, indeed, little inferior 
to salmon fishing, for the bass are almost as strong as salmon, 
and what little they lack in strength they fully make up for 
in numbers. The great difficulty is in finding the fish, for 
it is little use casting where they cannot be seen breaking 
the surface and playing, or rather feeding, in the surf. The 
time spent in searching need not be wasted if the angler 
is in a boat, for, while he is being pulled slowly along the 
shore, he can trail a dead sand-eel, a strip of mackerel skin, a 
spinning bait, or any of the thousand-and-one devices which 
pollack, bass, mackerel, and a few other. sea fish seize when 
in motion. Immediately the bass are sighted the spinning 
rod is taken in, and the fly deftly cast into the middle of the 
shoal, the boat in the meantime having been sculled very 
qnietly to windward of the fish. But this brings me to the 
question of tackle, which subject merits a paragraph to itself. 

Almost any rod with which the line and fly can be ** got 
out" wlQ do, for it is not difficult to cast a heavy line and 
big fly with the wind ; but anyone who wishes to have the 
weapon most suitable for the purpose, should provide himself 
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witli a good greenlieart, grilse or salmon rod, the length of 
which must depend on two considerations: first, whether the 
fishing is principally from the shore or a boat; and, secondly, 
the strength of the angler. In fishing from the shore, it is 
desirable to have the rod as long as the kngler can easily 
manage; but for boat fishing, it need not be so long, as 
the casts are shorter; 16ft. is a very useful length. It 
is not an impossibility to cast a line with the cane general 
rod already described (page 5), but the joints should be 
tied after the manner of fly rods, to prevent them "throwing 
out." The salmon rod is, however, very desirable; it should 
be rather stiff, and have, if possible, the snake rings described 
on page 6 (failing these, large ordinary upright rings), and 
the revolving top ring mentioned on the same page. None 
' of the fittings should be of steel or iron. Whether the joints 
are spliced or fixed into one another is immaterial ; but if the 
latter, the ferrules should be touched with vaseline or soft 
soap before the rod is put together: this prevents the joints 
from sticking. A stiff 16ft. fly rod, in three pieces, if fitted 
with a stiff extra top only 6in. in length, can be converted into 
an lift, rod, suitable for almost any kind of sea fishing. From 
the rod we come to the line, and this may be the conunon 
eight-plait hemp line used in harbour fishing. If expense is 
no object, a tapered, silk, salmon line is best suited for the 
purpose; and though tar or indiarubber dressings have been 
recommended by two authorities on sea fishing, I must say 
that, so far as my experience goes, the usual boiled oil dressing 
commonly used for trolling lines appears to answer as well in 
salt water as in fresh. An inexpensive line is described on 
page 8. Bass, as I have indicated, play very strongly, some- 
times running eighty yards or more of line off the reel; 
and as nothing is more disappointing than to lose the largest 
fish, I would advise not less than a hundred yards of line to be 
provided. An old or rotten line should never be used for this 
fishing; in fact, hooks, line, and gut casts should all be 
carefully tested before being used. 1 always wash my line well 
in fresh water before leaving the seaside, and dry it carefully. 
This is a very necessary precaution. A large reel will obviously 
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be required, and this may be a plain brass check winch, or — 
what I much prefer — the large Nottingham wooden reel, with 
a guard, and a check, which can be put either on or off, as 
described on page 9. A reel invented by Mr. Jardine, the 
well-known pike angler, is also admirably adapted for this 
purpose. It is of metal, contains a check, and the line 
on it dries more quickly than on ordinary reels, being wound 
round several metal bars, which allow the air to get to the 
very centre of it. Attached should be a gut cast, on the 
strength of which a good deal depends. It should not be 
more than three yards in length, and may consist altogether 
of single lengths of the thickest salmon gut. If tapered, 
the upper half should consist of two strands of gut laid side 
by side, not twisted. If strong gut cannot be obtained, the 
cast should be of double gut from end to end. For the benefit 
of those anglers who make their own casts, the knots for 
joining lengths of gut together are described on page 20. 

The salmon fisher need not go far for flies, for any gaudy, 
small salmon or large sea trout fly will do admirably for bass^ 
but if flies have to be made or purchased, any of the following, 
patterns will be found to kill well. First I would place what 
is practically the well-known Alexandra, with a white wing; 
body thin, silver tinsel; tail, either peacock herle and a few 
fibres of goose feathers dyed red, or the red feathers alone; 
Hackle, peacock herle; wing, peacock herle inclosed by two 
grey goose feathers. Another good fly is made with a bright- 
red pigswool body, rather thin, silver or gold twist; tail, a 
rather long piece of red hackle, using similar hackle at the 
shoulder; wing, two tippet feathers jungle cock on either side, 
and golden pheasant tail. If something simpler is desired, it 
will be found that the thin end of a white tail feather, lashed 
on the inside of the hook, so that the point comes through 
it, will answer almost, if not quite as well, as its more gaudy 
and elaborate rivals. I must not, however, forget to men- 
tion a noted bass fly — the Shaldon Shiner — ^for the following 
dressing of which I am indebted to "The Sea Fisherman:" 
The body, broad silver tinsel, put on as thin as possible; the 
tail, a small brush of scarlet feathers ; green, blue, and red pigs- 
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wool at the shoulders ; and wings, bright blue feathers, to which 
are added half a dozen fibres of goose feather. There is an 
instance on record when the bass in Dartmouth harbour 
refused to look at artificial sand-eels, sole-skin, or other bait, 
but eagerly took a well-known salmon fly called the Gold- 
finch. It is dressed as follows: Tag, gold tinsel and black 
floss; tail, a golden pheasant topping; body, gold-coloured 
floss; pale yellow hackle; blue jay at shoulder; gold tinsel; 
wing composed entirely of toppings; red macaw ribs, and 
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Fig. 46. Method of Fastening Bass Flies on Eyed Hooks to Gut. 




Fig. 47. The Knot pulled Tight. 

black head. Bass flies should always be tied on eyed hooks 
or loops of gut, for the gut near the head of fly quickly gets 
frayed and worn by the sharp teeth of the bass, and requires 
frequently renewing. With the old method of attaching the 
gut to the hook, as soon as the gut became worn, the fly, how- 
ever good in other respects, at once became useless. I think 
the best method of attaching gut to large flies tied on eyed 
hooks is that shown in the accompanying Figures (46 and 47). 
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Major Tnrle's method {see page 15) is also very good, but 
more suitable for smaller flies and hooks. If the gut is not 
as st^ng as could be wished, an excellent plan is to make a 
loop at the end of it, and attach the fly by the method shown 
in th^ accompanying Figure (48). Two strands of gnt are 
thus offered to the teeth of the bass, 
and\the fly is rarely whipped off. In 
fishing the mouths of rivers, it is as well 
to use some of the better-class bass flies, 
for there is always the off chance of 
rising a salmon or sea trout on them. 

The proper tackle for fly fishing having 
been obtained, the next question is, how 
and where to use it; and as fly fishing 
maybe a novel sport to some readers of 
this book, it may be well for me to give 
a description of the usual method of 
casting an artificial fly. But however well 
the angler may understand the method, 
practice alone will enable him to throw 
a fly well. Ply fishing in salt water is 
not nearly so difficult as fly fishing for 
trout in rivers. In fishing from the 
shore, the angler has frequently to cast against the wind, 
80 that it is better for the beginner to commence from a boat, 
which can nearly always be placed to windward of the fish. 
Before going out fishing, a little preliminary practice in a 
field is very desirable. Francis Francis wrote that it was 
impossible on paper to teach the tyro how to cast a salmon 
fly, and that he should note how it is done, and then flail 
away to the best of his ability until he can pitch the line out 
somehow. The following directions may, however, be of some 
service: Begin by casting a short line, about half as long 
again as the rod. Let the line lay on the grass; then walk 
back a few steps, so . as to get away from it. Then stand 
facing the end of the line, and let the rod point a little to 
the right of it. To make the cast, it is necessary to first get 
the line behind you; and to do this, bring the rod smartly 



Fig. 48. Method op 
Fastening on Bass 
Fly to Gut. 
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back over the right shoulder; but immediately the rod lias 
reached a little beyond the perpendicular, check it suddenly, 
and the line flies out straight behind; then pause a second 
with the rod in this position (the longer the line, the longer 
should be the pause), and vigorously swish the point of the 
rod in the direction you wish to throw the fly. When, how- 
ever, the rod has reached an angle of about 45*^, check it, and, 
as the line flew out behind you, now it will shoot out in front 
of you, and fall lightly on the surface of the lawn, or water, 
as the case may be. The mistake beginners make is to wave 
the rod too violently, and, instead of letting the rod cast the 
line, they try to do it by violent movement with their arms. 
Tou do not want to whip the water, but merely to propel the 
fly through the air at an imaginary point a foot or so above 
that spot on the water where the fly is to fall. There is a 
cast used on the Spey in which the line is not allowed to 
fly out behind the angler, but is switched round almost in a 
circle. It is difficult, and requires much practice, and is hardly 
describable on paper. The bass angler should, however, leam 
it, if he can find an instructor, for it is a useful cast when 
fishing from the shore, with high cliffs rising immediately in 
the rear. To do the Spey or switch cast properly, a strong 
stream or tide is necessary, to extend the line; but I have 
seen it done fairly well on still water. When the line is 
extended in front of the angler, it should be lifted a little 
ofE the water, the bow of the line allowed to touch the water 
near the angler's feet, and then switched overhand forward. 
The cast requires a good deal of practice. 

Supposing, now, that the angler has mastered the art of 
casting a fly, he should next study the best means of inducing 
the fish to take it. If the fly is merely a white feather, it 
should be drawn rapidly along the surface ; but if an elaborate 
salmon fly, it should be worked in jerks, which has the effect 
of alternately opening and closing the feathers and hackles, 
and giving the fly the appearance of life. It is usual to cast 
rather to the left, and then draw the fly to the right. In 
time the angler may leam to cast from the left shoulder, and 
fish, when desirable, from right to left. Immediately a rise, or 
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sudden tightening of the line, is seen, or a plnck at the top of 
the rod felt, the angler should strike, and then look out for 
squalls. The fish, if a large one, will probably at once run 
out several yards of line, and in this first endeavour to get 
free he should not be checked. As he slackens speed, the 
point of the rod may be raised a little, and more strain put 
on him, and, as soon as possible, some line wound in. Suc- 
cessive runs, longer or shorter than the first, follow, until the 
fish, thoroughly exhausted, is brought up to the side of the 
boat, the landing-net placed under him, and the angler has 
killed his first bass. 

There are some other points connected with fly fishing for 
bass which are worthy of notice. The boat should never be 
rowed through a school of these fish, for they are somewhat 
shy, and, unless the boat is kept at some distance, very few 
will be caught on the surface. When playing round pier- 
heads, bass often take the fly ; and the shore fisher sometimes 
meets with success ofE quays, rocky headlands, and points of 
land at the mouths of rivers. He requires a heavy line to 
throw out against the wind. The best fishing is, however, 
usually obtained from a boat. In harbours, bass when hooked 
often make for old piles and stumps, from which they should 
be kept, so far as lies in the angler's power. 

It should be remembered that bass, like trout, rarely take 
a fly unless there is a ripple on the water, and on calm days 
they should be fished for with live sand-eels or smelts. A strip 
of skin cut from the belly of the mackerel or bass, one end 
of which is lashed on to the shank of the hook, is sometimes 
cast like a fly, and is undoubtedly a good bait. As bass run 
very large, and are exceedingly strong, I look upon the use 
of two flies as a great mistake. Two flies do not catch more 
fish, and they may cause the loss of the best fish of the day. 
On very rough days, a large fly may be used; and when the 
ripple is slight, a small Shaldon Shiner will sometimes 
catch bass when everything else fails. In fishing narrow 
channels, where the tide runs strongly, on days when the bass 
do not show themselves, it is sometimes a good plan to let 
out about 40yds. of line, with a fly or a piece of mackerel- 
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sHn at tbe end. The boat should be worked backwards and 
forwards across the tide, dropping lower each time the 
channel is crossed. The force of the stream takes out the 
lint^ down the channel, and the fly, or bait, is thus presented 
to the fish before the boat has gone over them. In trolling 
for salmoTi on the Shannon, and other rivers, the boat is 
usually worked after this fashion. When flies are thus trailed, 
the boat ahoiild be rowed rather fast. 
Casting a apinning-bait from the shore is 



very 
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FlO. 49. iMPROVKD 

Chatman SpiTf- 

NER. 



Fig. 50. Sand-eel 
ON Chapman 
Spinner. 



Fig. 51. Sand-eel on Ordinary 
Trailing Tacklk 



method of taking bass. Either the general rod, or the fly 
rod with short top, may be used; the line must be dressed, 
and not too stout, and the trace figured on page 31 is very 
saitable for the purpose. The bait may be a sand-eel — ^which, 
by the way, need not necessarily spin — or any small fish, 
fixed on a Chaplnan spinner. Another very efficient flight 
for small fish, but which necessitates the use of a baiting- 
needle^ is a lai'ge triangle at the end of a piece of gimp. 
The needle is hooked in the loop of the gimp, inserted at 
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the vent of the bait, and brought out at its mouth, and the 
triangle drawn up to the vent. If the sand-eel is used, it 
may be placed on two hooks (Fig. 51), or on the Chapman 
Spimier (Figs. 49, 50). If on the former tackle, the point 
of the lower hook is put in at the mouth, and carried down 
until the mouth of the bait touches the upper hook. The 
lower hook is then brought out through the belly of the fish, 
and the upper hook is put through its lips. If the lower 
hook is made with a long shank, which has been softened 
by heating in a flame, and then bent slightly, a twist will 
be given to the body of the bait, which will spin. 

The method of using this tackle is very similar to that 
employed in spinning for jack in fresh water. The angler 
takes his stand as near the fish as he can get, lets the trace 
and bait hang loosely from the point of the rod, which he 
holds in his right hand, resting the butt against his hip. 
Then he uncoils some line ofE the reel, and, taking the rod 
in both hands, casts the bait out in the direction of the fish. 
The reel-line he holds in his left hand until the moment when 
the bait is just starting on its voyage through the air; he 
then releases the line, and the bait flies out any distance 
from 20yds. to 70yds., according to the expertness of the 
caster. This metliod of bass fishing is invaluable to the shore 
fisher, for it enables him to command a large expanse of 
water. It is hardly necessary to say, that as soon as the 
bait touches the water, the angler commences to draw in the 
line with his left hand (letting it run over the first finger 
of the right hand), and between each draw moving the rod 
slightly away from the bait, to keep the latter in constant 
motion. When all the line is drawn in, a fresh cast is made. 
There is a method of casting off the reel without uncoiling any 
line; it is described on page 71. Artificial baits are often used 
for spinning ; among the best are red indiainibber sand- 
eels, Devon baits, small spoon-baits, Hearder's baby spinners, 
an imitation sand-eel, made out of a slip of pork-skin, soaked 
and scraped {see page 36), and a very excellent spinner known 
as Gregory's Clipper (illustrated on page 29). The natural 
bait should always be used, when obtainable. In fishing from 
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a boat, it . is not usual to cast out the bait, but to trail it at 
the end of 30yds. to 407ds. of line. In trailing, or "whiff- 
ing," as it is called by professional sea fishermen, a baby 
spinner, with two ragworms attached by the head to the 
hook, forms an excellent bait. As bass feed at yarioos 
depths, it is well to commence fishing the bait near the sur- 
face, gradually adding more lead until it sinks to such a 
depth as to be visible to the fish. The boat should, if 
possible, be worked across the tide, so that the fish see the 
bait before the boat has gone over them. The rule as to 
using small baits in fair weather, and large ones when the 
waves are high, applies as much to spinning as to fly fishing. 
Boats under sail frequently put out lines for bass, but the 
tackle used has to be very strong and heavy, and is not 
suitable for rod fishing. 

Another excellent method of catching bass, though hardly 
affording the variety or sport incidental to fly fishing and 
spinning, is fishing with the live sand-eel or sand-smelt. For 
this purpose professional fishermen use a hand-line, on which 
light leads are strung and fixed at intervals of two fathoms, 
terminating with about six fathoms of fine, unleaded line, to 
which the hook and bait are attached. This tackle is used 
from a boat moored in a tideway, and the force of the 
current takes out the unleaded portion of the line, and, to a 
certain extent, , the leaded portion, the amount let out de- 
pending in a great measure on the strength of the tide. In 
very deep water, the nearest approach the angler can make 
to this method is to use the sea leger described on page 24, 
but slightly varying it by allowing at least an extra yard of 
salmon gut or gimp below the lead. In this fishing there is 
no object in the lead sliding on a length of gimp; and if 
special tackle is made, it should be fixed; but the leger 
answers the purpose. If the current is strong, a good deal of 
line has to be let out to get the bait low enough in the 
water, and the angler must use his judgment as to the most 
suitable amount of lead. It is, however, advisable, when 
drift-line fishing, to have a second rod, on which is a line 
without sinkers, for it frequently happens that bass will not 
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feed on or near the bottom, and take the bait within a few 
inches of the surface. The best baits are live sand-eels, sand- 
smelts, or ragworms, the latter being a long way behind the 
former. The hook should be put in at the month of the 
sand-eel or smelt, and out at a small fraction of an inch 
below its gills. When ragworms have to be used, two or 
three are strong on to the hook through the head. 

The peculiar style of fishing invented by the anglers of 
Nottingham, which is now finding favour on the Thames, and, 
indeed, all over the country, has been followed with great 
snccess by a few bass fishermen. It is peculiarly suited for 
fishing from pier-heads and bridges crossing estuaries or the 
mouths of rivers. The tackle is much the same as that 
illustrated on page 25, and consists of a single hook on stout 
salmon gut, a few small bullets, a pear-shaped pike float, and 
an undressed, twisted, silk line, rather finer than that used 
for spinning. The check must be taken ofE the reel {see page 
9), and the general rod described on page 5 can be used. The 
bait may be any of those affected by bass, the living sand-eel 
standing first; the live sand-smelt is also good, and pilchard 
guts are excellent. A strip of silvery mackerel-skin may also 
be used. As a rule, the float is only placed a few feet above 
the bait, but occasionally it is found necessary to fish deeper. 
The method of using this tackle is to cast it out to where the 
fish are feeding, the weight of the float and sinker running the 
line off the reel; but if the tide will carry the bait to the fish, 
so much the better. The angler stands holding the rod as 
if about to cast a spinning bait; but he uncoils no line. His 
left hand clasps the rod below the reel, the right hand above 
it, the little finger of the right hand ^pressing gently on the 
rvm of the reel, and acting as a check to. it ; at the moment of 
casting the bait, the pressure of the finger is taken off, to 
allow the reel to revolve. The art of Nottingham fishing 
is not learnt in a day, and, as the first few casts are apt to be 
erratic, the angler will do well to practise in a lonely place. 
After the float and bait are cast out, the angler can let the 
tide take them still farther out, if it seems desirable, for the 
light silk line wiU run off the reel very quickly and easily. 
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I have found that the top ring described on page 6 greatly 
facilitates the passage of the line. With Nottingham tackle, 
float and bait can be cast out from rocky points beyond the 
surf, worked along the quays, harbour waUs; and, as a matter 
of fact, it is, in skilful hands, by far the most deadly form 
of float tackle known. 

Last of all, we come to ordinary groimd fishing, which 
may be carried on from boats, pier-heads, quays, and bridges, 
by means of a two-hook paternoster (see page 19), made either 
of stout salmon gut, double gut, or the fine Patent Gimp 
already mentioned, which has the advantage of being not 
only fine and strong, but also impervious to the sharp teeth 
of bass. The size of hook must, of course, depend upon the 
description and size of bait used. Live sand-eels, for instance, 
require a good-sized hook (about No. 12), wlule the beard of 
an oyster — a bait used and recommended by Mr. Sachs, a noted 
sea angler — ^rather a small one (about No. 8). Pilchard guts 
are good baits, and so are soft crabs, pieces of squid or 
cuttle, and a slice from a pilchard. Ground-baiting (see 
page 45), when it can be carried on, is very advisable, the 
best ground-bait being a mixture of pilchard refuse and 
pounded crabs. When the water is not deeper than the 
length of the rod, a large float may be fixed above the pater- 
noster, and the tide allowed to carry out the tackle and 
baits. When the angler finds one plan imsuccessful, he 
should try another, and always choose that method of angling 
best suited to circumstances and the locality. Where no 
pier is available, and the bottom is not too foul, the paternoster 
or leger can be thrown from the shore; but (excepting, of 
course, the mouths of rivers and quiet estuaries), owing to 
the wash of the -waves, so heavy a lead is usually required 
to keep out the bait that the rod can rarely be used. At 
Deal, the tackle described in Chapter IV., page 54, is used 
for this pm-pose, and some very good takes of bass are made 
with it. Pieces of cuttle, squid, or strips of mackerel-skin, 
on account of their toughness, are good baits for use on 
tackle which has to be cast any great distance. Casting from 
the beach is often practised when it is too rough to go afloat 
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There is only one other method of catching bajss of interest 
to the angler with which I am acquainted, and I only know 
di it by repute. It is followed, I believe, off Brixham. The 
tackle consists of a long, stout, unleaded line, and a No. 3 
>r 4 JEizeter Bound bend hook, attached to a short piece of 
strong snooding. The other end of the snooding is attached 
to the eye of a baiting-needle, by means of which it is put in 
a.t the mouth of the bait (any small fish 5in. or Gin. in length) 
and out at its tail. The tail has a turn of thread put round 
it, to keep the bait from slipping up the line; the snooding 
is attached to the main line, and the tackle is ready. Pro- 
fessionals fish with five or six of these lines, mooring their 
boats across the tide, at some spot where they expect to 
meet with bass. The baits are thrown out, fall by their own 
weight to the bottom, and lie there until taken by the fish. 
The method is very similar to trolling with the gorge-bait in 
fresh water for jack, and I have no doubt that ordinary 
trolling might be practised in the sea with success. The 
hooks should, however, project much farther from the gills 
of the bait than is usual in jack fishing. 

Should the angler feel puzzled with so many different 
methods to choose from, I would say, first let him study the 
habits of the fish, and, aided by information from local 
people, form some idea of the most likely spots on the coast 
to find them. Having determined this point to his satis- 
faction, let him consider which plan will enable him, in the 
most simple manner, to place the bait before the eyes of the 
bass. If he has a boat at his disposal, and can see the fish 
sporting in the surf, he will probably try fly fishing. If he 
fishes from a pier, he may also fly-fish if the bass are visible^ 
patemostering, spinning, or live-baiting if they are feeding on 
the bottom or in mid-water. 

I have treated the subject of bass fishing at length, and in 
detail, not only because the fish offers an exceptional amount 
of sport to the angler, but also because several of the 
methods described are followed in angling for other varieties 
of fish, and wiU be referred to hereafter. 
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TEE POLLACK 
rWHITINQ-POLLACK, WHITINQ-COLE, AND LTTHEJ ; 

THE 00ALFI8H 

(RACE, BAUNING - POLLACK, 8AITHE, C0AL8E7, 
PODLEB, PILTOCK, PAR, BILLET, STEDLOCK, 
GULDEN, COOTH, 8ILL0CK, HABBINJ. 

Appea/rance — Hdbiig — Food — Coalfish — Methods of Angling for 
Pollack and Coalfish — Fly Fishing — Spinning and Trailing 
— Sand-Eels on Float Tackle — Ground Fishing. 

JIHE pollack, or lythe of Scotland, vies with the bass for 
the first place in the estimation of the sea angler. 
Though possessing great strength, which it does not disdain 
to use, it is not so lively a fighter when hooked as its rival 
but compensates in a measure for this by its size, dogged 
perseverance to break the tackle, and wide distribution, being 
met with in great numbers all round the British coast. In 
appearance it is not unlike the whiting, but deeper and some- 
what different in colour. Its back is olive-brown, paling iiito 
a yellowish-white on the belly. When fresh out of the sea> it 
has handsome, dark, glistening eyes. About 151b. is a veiy 
large fish; specimens have been caught 201b. weight. Where 
they run large, the angler may find his take average 31b. or 
41b. each. Those caught in harbours are, as a rule, quite 
small. 

Pollack are found, as I have said, all round our coasts, 
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but more particolarlj where rocks are plentiful. In some 
respects they resemble trout, haunting rocky headlands which 
itretch far out to sea, and round which the tide sets strongly, 
rising to a fly in the evening, and taking both liye and dead 
i>ait, and natural or artificial spinning baits. Spring affords 
ihe best pollack fishing on the South-west coast of England — 
Itarch, April, May, June; while in Ireland and the North of 
^tland large pollack are also caught in September. Like 
nany other fish of prey, they seem to follow the herrings. 
While these are out at sea, few pollack will be found in their 
isual haunts; but when the herrings enter the sea lochs of 
bhe Scotch coast, their pursuers come in after them, and are 
bo be caught in gre&t numbers. In the winter, the greater 
portion of these fish retire into deep water; but in the spring 
they come inshore, the small ones leading the way — at least, 
this is what I have been told by fishermen; but it rather 
conflicts with a statement that pollack spawn in winter close 
to the shore. As a matter of fact, they are occasionally caught 
off pier-heads in winter. Their habits vary a good deal in 
different localities. A good chart, showing the position of 
annken rocks, or a sailor well versed in the subject, is a very 
tisef nl addition to the outfit of the poUack angler, for many fish 
will be found haunting sxmken reefs at a considerable distance 
from land. From my angling experiences I should imagine 
that pollack feed on or near the bottom during the day, hiding 
in seaweed, and rushing out to seize any unfortuliate little 
fish which passes within reach ; and that in the evening they 
come out from their lairs, and roam about in search of food. 
Whether this be so or not— 7and it is difficult either to prove 
or disprove it — I have generally caught them best in the 
daytime when my bait has been close to the bottom, and in 
the evening when it has been in mid-water, or near the top. 

The favourite food of pollack must be, I fancy, sand-eels, 
for they are the bait with which the best sport is obtained; 
but it must be confessed that pollack do not, as a rule, dwell 
where sand-eels are plentiful, though occasionally they leave 
their rocky fastnesses for a short stay on a sandy bottom, 
where they banquet to their heart's content on the silvery 
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launce. Sea worms of various kinds they take, bnt thei^ 
staple diet is probably small fish. 

A word or two now as to the coalfish, called saith3 ii 
Scotland, which resembles the pollack in so many respecti 
that I have placed the two in one chapter. They may b< 
distinguished from each other by slight differences of 8liap< 
and colour. The coalfish is the rounder of the two; th( 
colour of its back varies from dark green to blue; its lateral 
line and belly are white. Placed side by side, the points in 
which they differ are easily discernible; but apart, especiallj 
when small, the two fish are often mistaken for one another. 
As will be seen from the heading to this chapter, the coal- 
fish has a large variety of local names. In habits it closelj 
resembles the pollack, and may be angled for in the same 
fashion. As a matter of fact, people who go out fishing foi 
the one look upon catching some of both as a matter oi 

course. This last remark does 
. -TTs*^, jjQ^ apply to the English Chan- 

nel, where coalfish are not plen- 
tiful. In the North and North- 
east they abound, and the anglei 
who fly -fishes in Scotcli sea 
lochs for pollack often finds the 
number of cuddies, as youthful 
coalfish are termed locally, so 
great as to be quite a nuisance. 
From three to five dozen are 
sometimes taken in an evening, 
not one of them over three-quarters of a pound. In Fig. 52 
is shown a good cuddy fly. The wings are grey or white; 
body, white wool, ribbed with gold tinsel; and th^ tail, red 
wool. In Yorkshire cuddies are called parrs. The adult coal- 
fish, however, is not to be despised, for it grows to a great 
size, being sometimes taken as heavy as 301b. It is not such 
good eating as the pollack, which, when in good condition, 
fresh, and carefully boiled, is rather better than second- 
rate cod. 

Among the various methods of angling for pollack and 




Fig. 52. Cuddy Fly. 
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oalfish I pnt fly fishing first, for though the largest takes 
re not, as a role, made in that way, still the sport obtained 
I Tery superior, and the angler has to exercise some skill 
rior to hooking the fish, instead of being merely rowed about 
olding a rod or line, and waiting for the fish to hook 
lemselves. Fly rod, line, and casts I have already described 
lee Chapter Y.), and I need only here say as to the former, 
lat it must be stiff and strong, and that both line and cast 
inst he capable of holding a 121b. fish in his first attempt to 
m out line. That pollack must be held is a maxim which the 
at angler cannot learn too soon; there is little or no playing 
lem. Give a pollack line, and down he goes straight to 
is lair among rocks and seaweed, and, once there, you may 
id him, and a portion of your tackle, f ai*ewell, at least for 
lat day. It is the rarest thing possible to get a pollack 
it of his stronghold, unless the water is so shallow that 
le fish can be reached with an oar. I only once remember 
Btting a large one out of the seaweed in deep water, and, 
>r the benefit of other anglers who may be some time or 
lother similarly situated, will relate how it happened. We — 
liad a friend with me — ^had been spinning, or rather trailing, 
1 the North-west coast of Scotland, not far from Cape Wrath, 
ive or six fish, varying from 31b. to 101b. in weight, had been 
nought on board, when my friend suddenly had his rod dragged 
most out of his hand, and, before he could recover himself, 
le fish was at the bottom, fast and firm as if moored there, 
was clearly a big fish, so we tried all we knew to get 
m; but the sweeps were not long enough to reach to the 
>ttom, and rowing the boat round the spot, so as to pull 
16 line from various directions, which is sometimes successful, 
Ets of no. avail. Finally I bethought me of a plan which is 
ied in the Galway river when salmon make for the arch 
' the bridge — a proceeding which usually ends in their 
reaking the tackle. Having made the boatman understand 
lat I wanted the boat placed right over the fish — ^a difficult 
atter, as he understood very few words of English — I 
jked my friend to lay down his rod, took the line in my 
ght hand, and pulled as hard as I dared. At the same 
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time, I took a few coils of slack line in my left hand, anj 
after having pulled at the fish for abont a minnte sudden^ 
let go, at the same instant casting the slack line overboard 
For a moment or two nothing happened, and then the lini 
commenced to move slowly through the water — ^the ruse had 
succeeded, and the pollack, imi^ining itself free, was swimming 
away. Quickly seizing the line, I brought the fish, before 
he had time to find out his mistake, to the surface, where, 
after a few desperate struggles, he was gaffed. He was as 
large as any we took that day. 

But to return to fly fishing. The tackle, as I have said, 
must be strong; indeed, for big fish, salmon gut is not strong 
enough — ^it should be double; but for the smaller fish whicb 
are usually caught in harbours and off pier-heads, single salmon 
gut will do. As pollack usuaUy feed near the bottom during 
the daytime, the fly rod is only useful in the evening. The 
fly can be cast from the rocks and off pier-heads, but moBt 
fish are taken from a boat, which should be rowed within 
casting distance of rocky points, reefs, and the places where 
the fish are to be found. When a big pollack takes the fly, 
he comes up with a splash, such as a dog would make leaping 
into the water, and immediately he feels the hook goes straight' 
for the bottom — don't let him get there! Sometimes lazy 
anglers let out thirty yards or so of line, and trail their flies 
behind the boat. Pollack and coalfish are often caught tliis' 
way, as also are bass, mackerel, and, very occasionally, herrings. 

Spinning, trailing, whiffing, and railing are carried on for 
pollack and coalfish in much the same manner as described' 
in the chapter on bass. There is, however, one great differ- 
ence. During the day pollack feed near the bottom, and 
therefore the line must be heavily leaded. If the fish are 
not being caught (I am supposing that the tide is rightr- 
flowing — and that the angler is on a well-known pollack 
ground), the fault will probably lie in insufficient leads. By 
the method I have explained on page 31, leads can be added 
to the trace ad infinitum. It is a good thing to keep onj 
adding weight until it is found that the hooks catch occasios 
ally in the bottom. All that is then necessary is to shortd 
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he line a little, whicli has the effect of raising the bait a 
:oot or two. This refers to trailing from a boat. If the 
mgler is spinning from rocks, as he very well can, casting 
mt after the manner described in Chapter Y., he can fish near 
he bottom by allowing his bait, when cast out, to sink he- 
lore commencing to draw it back. Casting from the shore is 
w nsefol in pollack as in bass fishing, and is not half so 
«rell known as it ought to be. 

The best natural bait for spinning is the sand-eel; next, 
but not far distant, is a young conger about 6in. or 7in. 
long. It is a most killing bait, and the great success of the 
red indiarubber sand-eel, as it is called, is no doubt owing to 
its resemblance to this fish. Neither sand-eels nor other small 
eels need spin. Both ragworms and lobworms are also used 
as whiffing baits (see page 29). Any small fish, moimted on a 
Chapman spinner {see page 29), will take pollack and coal- 
fish, and any glittering or gaudy artificial bait will be found 
killing. The Clipper bait already mentioned {see page 29) is 
excellent, but hardly so good as a red phantom minnow, 
about 4in. long. The indiarubber band bait {see page 29) is 
also very good. Perhaps the best artificial bait of all is the 
red indiarubber sand-eel, either with or without a baby 
spinner at the head. It is usually mounted on one large 
hook. I find the addition of a large triangle to this bait, 
mounted on three inches of gimp, a great advantage. 

Professional fishermen, and also amateurs, sometimes go 
pollack fishing in sailing vessels. In that case, success 
depends principally on the boat going over the right ground, 
and the lines being sufficiently leaded. As a rule, a lead of 
one, and sometimes two pounds weight, is necessary, when, I 
need hardly say, a rod cannot be used. Trailing a bait be- 
hind a sailing boat is called reeling, or railing; behind a 
rowing boat, whiffing. I have preferred to use the fresh-water 
terms in this book, as the methods described originated in 
fresh-water angling. A very curious bait is used for pollack 
in Torbay. It is called the Belgian grub, and consists of a 
plaster of Paris caterpillar, moulded on the shank of a hook, 
painted yellow or white, with a red head. Three or four of 
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these are placed on a line, like a cast of flies, and trailed 
after the boat, a cut rubber band being placed on the hook 
of the end grub. 

The most deadly way of taking pollack and coalflsh is 
with the living sand-eel, baited and. used according to the 
methods described in the last chapter. In shallow water, float 
tackle, heavily leaded, can be used; but in deep water, the 
same tackle, less the float, and with the addition of a yard 
of gut below the leads, is better. The bait and line are carried 
out by the force of the tide, and so much line should be let 
out that the bait is a fourth of the way from the bottom. 
A knowledge of the depth must first be obtained by sounding. 
A good deal of judgment is necessary in letting out the line, 
and practice alone will teach the angler the proper quantity to 
let out. Where the water is under 20ft. deep, I prefer float 
tackle, for the float can be put about as far from the lead as 
the water is deep. This would seem to bring a foot or so of line 
on the bottom; but, as a matter of fact, directly the float is 
checked the tide carries out the line below the float, and 
the bait is lifted several feet. Float tackle can sometinies 
be very successfully used from the shore, especially if cast 
out in the Nottingham fashion. Off an ordinary beach or 
sandy shore no one should dream of casting out tackle for 
pollack ; but where there is an inlet of the sea, with steep hills 
coming down to the water's edge, and deep water within a 
few feet of the shore — there, and in such-like places, pollack 
may often be taken with float tackle. If sand-eels cannot be 
obtained, two ragworms, hooked through the head, or live 
shrimps, may be tried, but they are not nearly so good. To 
keep the shrimps aHve, it is necessary to float them in a small 
wooden box with holes bored in it. They are hooked through 
the tail. In fishing from pier-heads, when the tide is veiy slack, 
it is sometimes a good plan to let out a gut line and hook, 
without leads of any description, baited with ragworms or 
sand-eels. The slight tide carries out the bait, and poUack are 
often taken after this manner. I have already described the 
drift-lines which are used by professional fishermen for taking 
bass, pollack, &c. They have no advantage over the tackle 
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just mentioned, beyond, perhaps, tKe fact tliat they bear small 
leads at every two fathoms, which tell the fisherman how much 
line he has let ont. 

Concerning ground-line fishing for pollack and coalfish, 
there is very little to be added to what has already been said 
on the subject in Chapters IV. and V. The paternoster 
is the most useful tackle for the purpose, and the bait may 
be pilchard entrails, or a piece of pilchard on shank of hook, 
with the guts on the point. Bagworms and live shrimps are 
also very good, and mussels will occasionally be taken. In 
harbours and other places where fish run small, salmon sut 
will be strong enough; but where big fish are expected, double 
salmon gut, or the Patent Gimp, will be advisable. Pollack 
often gorge the bait, so a disgorger will be found necessary. 
A good one is illustrated on page 33. 

Before concluding this chapter, let me repeat that the 
tackle for pollack and coalfish must be strong and reliable; 
that the fish must on no account be allowed to dive into the 
weeds, but be given the butt unmercifully; that the angler 
can hardly fish too near the bottom in the daytime ; and that 
the living sand-eel is the most deadly bait. I have said 
nothing as to the sizes of hooks, because they vary so with 
the bait used and the size of fish expected. The largest 
hook in the scale shown on page 17 is not too large for a 
lOlb. pollack; but a smaller hook, if good, will hold him, and 
more fish will be caught on it than on a large one if a small 
bait, such as a live shrimp, is used. 
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GREY MULLET. 

Habits — Food — Various Methods of Surface Angling — Mid-water 
cmd Bottom Fishing — Fly Fishing. 

|F tlie sea fish Bought after by the angler, the grej mnl 
let is probably the most difficult of capture. It is 
very generally distributed, and, having a great fancy for 
brackish water, particularly that containing a slight admixture 
of sewage matter, is to be found in large numbers in 
harbours, docks, and estuaries. It sometimes grows to 101b. 
in weight, or even larger; but the general run is from lib. 
to 31b. It gives good sport when hooked, and is very good 
eating. Its natural food seems to be vegetable refuse, worms, 
and certain kinds of seaweed, particularly that grown on ships* 
bottoms and wood piles. Shoals of mullet will sometimet 
follow a ship which is about to be overhauled, right into 
the dock, working up and doTv^n its slimy bottom with their 
noses. They do not disdain animal matter, but in one point 
are very particular — ^the food must be soft. The baits which 
they will at times take are varied in character, and include 
gentles, ragworms; peeled, unboiled shrimps; soft, fat pork; 
thomback's liver, pilchard guts, wasp grubs, bread, paste, 
boiled cabbage, and green silkweed. 

Grey mullet are caught at Southampton, Dover, Jersey, 
Plymouth, along the coast of the Mediterranean, and in 
many other places; but there are certain spots where, though 
very plentiful, they are rarely taken — Oulton Broad, for 
example — the reason probably being that the right bait has 
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lot yet been discovered. Tor one angler who catches grey 
anllet there are ten who fail ; and the failure is often owing 

ignorance of a very important fact concerning these fish : 
hey are so shy, that they usually refuse a bait unless distri- 
buted around is a quantity of food of which the bait seems 

part; in other words, ground-bait is necessary, 
In summer, when the weather is warm, grey mullet are 
ften found feeding on the surface, but in cold weather they 
eed deeper. During the winter they sometimes bite well 
a harbours, a light gut paternoster, with very small hooks, 
aited with ragworms, being used to take them ; but even then 
Tound-bait is necessary, and the large fish will not come well 
n the feed without it. Grey mullet feed very badly in brackish 
rater, and are more easily caught in the sea near breakwaters, 
iers, and other structures, round the lower portions of which 
hey find their food. A good many are taken from Plymouth 
reakwater. 

A very certain method of surface fishing, when the sea is 
aim, was described by Mr. Collier James, in the Fishing Gazette, 
bout two years ago. For bait he used the tough, upper crust 
f a newly-baked, plain, bread bun, prepared by removing the 
rumb, and cutting the crust in strips about Jin. wide, which 
ere kept in a covered tin for a few hours to toughen. 
Then baiting, strips fin. long were torn off, and the 
ooks, which were small, given one turn through them, 
'or ground -bait, he had breadcrumbs. His main line 
as of horsehair, terminated by a length of twisted gut. 
\o leads were used, and small pieces of cork were attached 
long the line at intervals. If the fish were not visible, 
is plan was to row very quietly about spots frequented by 
lem, scattering a few breadcioimbs here and there. If 
lere were any mullet they would, after the boat had passed, 
3me up to the surface, and feed on the breadcrumbs, which 
ere only thrown out to discover the position of the fish, 
he next thing was to lay out the line (the mullet would, 

1 course, disappear while this was being done), scatter a 
jw breadcrumbs round the baits, and row a distance of 
birty or forty yards, paying out the line for that distance. 

o 2 
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After a little while, the mullet would again come to th< 
surface, take the bait, and be caught. The principal objec 
of haying a hair line was because no rod was used, haii 
possessing much elasticity, and therefore greatlj favouring 
the fisherman who plays a fish with his hand. I see n( 
reason why a rod should not be used with this tackle; ii 
would be a decided advantage in striking and playing tb( 
fish. Yery few corks are necessary for this kind of fishing 
if the line is fine, and well greased. A well greased line wil 
float for a long time on the surface of the water; quite as 
well, indeed, as if corks were strung along it. The hesi 
grease for the purpose is the kidney fat of a red deer. It 
is kept at several fishing-tackle shops in London for the dry- 
fly fishermen of Hampshire. Mutton kidney fat, melted 
with a little pui'e paraffin, answers very nearly as well; in 
fact, nearly any grease will do. 

A somewhat similar tackle to that just described is used 
by local anglers at Nice. The main line is of horsehair, 
tapered to three hairs at the fine end; the hook, which i^ 
attached to gut, is small, and the bait, a piece of bread or ^ 
ragworm. Along the line, at intervals of 1ft., are a serie^ 
of corks about the size of peas ; the lowest, which is as big aa 
a hazel nut, is about two-and-a-half feet above the bait. A 
very long rod is used. The angler usually wades in, rod ^ 
one hand, hook in the other, and, with a gentle sweep of 
arm, casts the bait out beyond the surf. 

Once, on Dover pier, I saw a man angling for grey mu 
in a highly artistic manner, which proved successful, 
rod was long and light, and his line of twisted silk a 
thicker than that used on the Trent for chub, and not qu 
three times as thick as ordinary sewing thread. At the 
of the line was a three-yard length of gut, half as thick i 
salmon gut. He used three small hooks (about No. 10), o^ 
at the end of the gut, the others as droppers. There were i 
tiny cork floats on the line, and no sinkers. The sketch (Pig. I 
shows their position and appearance. The end hook 
baited with the green weed found on piles in harbours, 
others with paste made from stale bread. The day was qn 
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calm, and tlie fish coiild be seen. He cast liis tackle a few 
jards off tlie fish, in snch a way that the tide graduaJlj worked 
the baits over them, a handful of breadcrumbs being first 
thrown into the water to bring them on the feed. Fishing from 
a height, the line above the corks was easily kept from sinking. 
If the same tackle was used from a boat, the line would have 
to be greaaed. I do not think better tackle than this can 
possibly be devised for surface fishing for mullet in summer. 
As these fish play strongly, and must not be held tightly, 
having delicate mouths, from which the hook easily breaks 
away, it is advisable to have not less than 60yds. or 
70yds. of running line. The point which the angler has to 
aim at in this kind of fishing is to get the ground-bait 
and tackle over the fish, at the same time keeping as far away 
from them as possible. Any noise or splashing of oars wil 

^ 



Fig. 53. Grey Mullet Surface Tackle. 

to a certainty frighten grey mullet, as they are particularly 
susceptible to sound. Tor instance, when gunnery practice 
is being carried on from Dover Castle, it is rarely any good 
fishing for mullet from the Admiralty Pier. 

A word more as to baits, and this portion of the subject 
is complete. Common flour paste is not a good bait, ordinary 
soaked bread being far better. The bread cannot be too 
wet, or the bait too soft, so long, of course, as it will stop on 
the hook. Yery small portions should be used, not much 
larger than a pea. Boiled and unboiled shrimps and prawns, 
peeled, are useful baits when the angler can use the chervin 
ground-bait described on page 45. Pilchard guts are also 
Tery good, the angler ground-baiting with the same substance 
chopped up very small. When one thing fails, another should 
be tried. As a general ground-bait, pounded crabs are decidedly 
good. To speak of substances thrown on the water, which 
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are intended to keep the fish near the surface, and lull 
their suspicions, as ground-bait, is, strictly speaking, incorrect j 
but anything in the way of fish food other than the hook^ 
bait, thrown in by the angler, is usually so termed, and I se€ 
no reason to invent new expressions for the purposes of this 
book. 

rishing for grey mullet on the bottom, or at mid-water, 
does not require a lengthy description. In harbours and quiet 
waters generally, very light tackle should be used; the gut 
fine, but not fine drawn ; and the float a porcupine quill, tipped 
with red paint, and so weighted with split shot, placed 1ft. 
above the hook, that only the red tip of the float is showing 
above the water. Any fine silk running line will do. A large 
variety of baits and ground-baits have already been given. 
Among the best for harbour fishing are ragworms and peeled, 
unboiled shrimps. If there is any current, the ground-bait 
should be placed in a small net, with a stone or two, and 
let down into the water with a cord, the tackle being placed 
about two yards below it, so that the stream washes the 
ground-bait by the hook. When it can be managed, the net 
should not be used, but the ground-bait cast in loose. 

Grey mullet, as I have said, sometimes feed on the surface, 
sometimes on the bottom. They also often feed at mid- water, 
working up and down piles which are covered with weed, 
rooting in it with their noses. Tor mid-water fishing a small 
float is advisable; but when this, after a careful trial, fails, 
the angler should try fishing on the bottom. He may then 
either leger with bread paste, or place his float a foot farther 
from the hook than the water is deep (a plummet for testing 
the depth is shown on page 34). The hook link of gut will 
then lie on the bottom. He should use ground-bait, and 
strike at the slightest movement of the float. A paternoster 
of fine gut, with small hooks, can be used instead of float 
tackle, and in quite still water it is sometimes cast in without 
the lead. 

Our foreign friends, who in most matters piscatorial are far 
behind us, have rather the advantage of us in mullet fishing 
I have already described how mullet are caught at Nice and 
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other places in the Mediterranean. At San Sebastian an 
elaborate ground-bait is made of chopped heads of sar- 
dines, potatoes, and clay, squeezed into balls. Immediatelj 
this is thrown in, the hook, baited with a very small square 
of salted tunny, follows, and good sport is obtained. 

Ply fishing for grey mullet in the daytime, though it is 
often tried, is rarely successful. The fish will follow a fly, 
bnt will rarely seize it. At night the fly fisher stands a 
better chance, and will now and again take a few fish on a 
white moth. The dressing of a night fly for mullet was 
described in the following letter, published id the Fishing 
Omtte of June 18, 1887 :— 

"Sir,— I believe there are some rivers — generally shallow 
ones— in which mullet will not take a bait. With regard to 
flies, I have taken some mullet at night with a silver-bodied 
moth: wing, owl's feather; hackle, white; tail, a bit of kid or 
'^h leather. The body should be first wrapped with wool, to 
ms^e it fat, and the tinsel wound over it. 

"In the Gazette of September 3, 1881, Mr. J. D. Dougal 
^ys that *a man used to take them on the Clyde with a 
white fly, on the hook of which he put the bivalved oval 
spout fish, called on the Clyde Garrocher, the scientific name 
"6ing Mya arenaria, Pai"t of the flesh of this — ^probably the 
spout, which is exceedingly tough — ^he put on his fly. He 
*^gled at low water, and took numbers, from 31b. to 51b. 
each.' 

'*! think this plan would be worth a trial where the Mya 
arenaria can be got, and I believe it is common on the British 
^^*- "I am, &c., E. Gosling. 

"Aberffraw, Anglesey, June 13." 

^ gentle placed on a hook might be cast as a fly with suc- 
^8, provided a few gentles were thrown among the fish, to 
make them feed on that bait. I have not tried the experiment. 
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THE MACKEREL. 

Hahits — Whijffmg and Trailing — Fishing from a BocU at 
Anchor — Whai Not to Do, 

jjHIS fish is good to catch, to eat, and to look at, and 
therefore takes a high place in the angler's estimation. 
It is so well known that any description would be superflnons. 
It abounds on the coasts of the more Southern portions of 
these isles, and is found, but in less quantities, in the North. 
Some millions are caught annually. in nets and on lines; but 
enough and to spare are left to meet the requirements of 
anglers. Formerly, mackerel were supposed to leave our 
shores during the winter months, and migrate to some 
unknown region in the North; but it seems probable that 
they merely retire into deeper water during the cold weather, 
for they are now taken off the British coast at all seasons 
of the year. The angler, however, if well advised, will not 
trouble to seek them in winter, and will probably obtain his 
best sport during the hottest months of summer. 

Mackerel feed at various depths, but are mostly taken 
within a few feet of the surface, when feeding on shoals 
of small fry, called "brit" or "bret" in Devonshire, and 
" mint " at Hastings. Sometimes they come so close to the 
shore that the fishermen run out a seine net and inclose 
thousands at one haul. On a hot, sunny day, they may be 
seen breaking the surface, and capital sport may then be 
obtained by casting gaudy flies among them from a boat, 
or from the shore if they are near enough. The fish run 
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about lilb. to 21b. in weight, so that very strong tackle is 

not necessary; what is known as stont lake gut is quite 

strong enough. If salmon gut is used, the fish can be dragged 

in quicker, and a larger take will be made, unless the wind 

is light, when most fish will be taken on the finer tackle. 

The cast should be 3yds. long, and two or three flies may 

be used. The extra flies are called droppers, and are best 

attached to the line according to the method shown in the 

diagram (Pig. 54). The fly for cuddy, with a thinner body, 

answers admirably for mackerel. If 

the fish do not take the fly well, cut 

from the side of a mackerel a thin 

strip of skin, about 2iin. in length 

and iin., or a little more, in width. 

Remove the tail fly from the cast, put 

in its place a No. 13 hook, and pass 

the point through one end of the strip 

• , . , irvx riTi 1 -x 1 A Fig- 54. Method of Fasten- 

of skin {see page 40). The bait should inq droppers on to Fly 

be cast and worked, like a fly, in little ^n^- 

jerks, which gives it the resemblance of 

a small fish struggling to escape from its pursuers. The strip 

of skin is sometimes called a "last," or "lask," and should 

not be cut straight down the side of the fish, but in a 

slanting direction, so that half is belly skin — silver — and 

half side skin-^blue. It is the best of all baits for 

mackerel, whether cast as a fly or trailed after a boat. 

Mackerel fishermen often carry a wine cork or bung, on 

which they lay the last, and then stick the point of the 

hook through it. Beyond referring the reader to the remarks 

on fly fishing and tackle in Chapters II. and Y., I need only 

add that, if the fish disappear below the surface, the angler, 

if he has no whiffing or spinning tackle with him, should 

add a light lead at the junction of the main line with the 

cast, and, letting out about 30yds. of line, trail his flies, at the 

rate of three miles an hour, until he falls in with another shoal 

of fish. If they are feeding on the surface, he may take off 

the lead and cast for them as before ; but if they do not 

show themselves, he should continue rowing backwards and 
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forwards over the spot where they seem to be. It is more 
desirable to row across than with or against the tide, as by 
so doing the line does not follow quite in the wake of the 
boat. A spinning bait, or the "last," rigged on a lightly- 
leaded trace, and cast ont into a shoal, after the manner 
described in Chapter V., answers quite as well as fly fishing. 
The bait may be natural or artificial — a small spoon, Hearder's 
Baby spinner, a silver Devon minnow — ^in fact, anything lively 
in motion and bright in appearance. 

Next comes the question. What is the angler to do if no 
shoals of mackerel are visible? In that case, he must invoke 
the assistance of an experienced local fisherman, who will take 
him to the spots frequented by the fish, which spots, by the way, 
vary with the season, being nearer shore in July and August 
than in the colder months. Once on the mackerel ground, the 
boat is sailed or rowed across the tide until the fish are met 
with, when it is kept moving, as long as possible, through 
the shoal. The spinning tackle used in bass fishing answers 
admirably for mackerel, but for fishing from a rowing boat, 
it need not be so strong. When under sail it is not usual 
to bring the boat to to land every fish; and to haul a 21h. 
mackerel up to the side of a boat which is going through the 
water at three or four miles an hour requires fairly strong 
tackle — good salmon gut is usually strong enough. B,ods are 
not much used in mackerel fishing from sailing vessels; still, 
where the boat is travelling slowly, and the fish are near the 
surface, they have their advantages. The constant hauling in 
of thick, wet, sea lines with the hands is, to my mind, a thing 
to be avoided on all possible occasions. But there are times— 
when the fish are feeding deep down, and 21b., 31b., and 
even 51b. leads are used — when the rod must be laid aside. 
Hand-line tackle for railing or whiffing is illustrated in the 
chapter on tackle, at page 32. In fishing from a rowing 
boat, a lead of loz. (unless the line is very coarse) will 
generally be found quite heavy enough; but if the trace is 
made according to the principle described on page 31, other 
leads can be added, if necessary. When the fish are not 
found at one depth, other depths should be tried. About 
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thirty yards of line is quite enough to let out behind the 
boat — ^in fact, a shorter line will occasionally lead to more 
fish being caught, as winding in a great length of line often 
consumes valuable time. The only respects in which spinning 
or trailing tackle for mackerel differs from that used 
for bass is in being finer, and in the length of gut below the 
lead being longer — 2yds. to 5yds. in length. A cloudy sky 
is generally considered best for mackerel fishing, but a 
bright day will answer nearly as well, if the angler's tackle 
is fine. 

I have already described what is commonly considered the 
best trailing bait — the " last " ; but I am inclined to think 
that a sand-eel, baited as shown on page 28, Fig. 27, or 
cut in half just before being dropped into the water, 
the head half only being used, is nearly as good. Any 
bit of fish-skin will do, if bright, and not too stiff — 
e.g., a piece cut from a gurnard. When using any baits 
of this character, unless the fish are biting freely, it is well 
to jerk the line slightly every minute or so, an action which 
gives a very life-like motion to the piece of fish-skin. The 
artificial baits which mackerel will take are legion. Anything 
that spins, is bright or highly coloured, and not too large, 
they wiU rush at eagerly. When unprovided with bait — a not 
infrequent occurrence — a strip of handkerchief is sometimes 
placed on the hook, to be replaced by the "last" immediately 
a mackerel is caught. A piece of clay pipe stem on the hook 
shank is much believed in by some fishermen. If the Devon 
minnow is used, it is best to have it either all silver or all 
gold, and to have the hoojcs mounted on fine gimp. It is 
ordinarily made with four triangles of hooks; but these are 
too many for mackerel fishing. A couple of hooks, lashed 
ogether at the tail, and a triangle on each side, will be found 
more than sufficient — in fact, the latter may be dispensed 
with. If a number of triangles are used, too much time is 
lost in unhooking the fish. 

It is asserted by fishermen, that when two lines are out, and 
mackerel are hooked on each, both fish should not be hauled 
in at once, but that one fish should be left out for the shoal 
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to follow, imtil tlie other is taken off the line, and the hook 
— rebaited if necessary — ^retumed to the water. The natural 
supposition would be that the struggles of a hooked fish 
would alarm its companions; but fish are incomprehensible 
things, and there may be something in the idea. It is a well- 
known fact that perch and chub will follow a hooked brother 
to the very side of the boat; and there are instances on 
record of jack, trout, and salmon, when in pairs, having 
suffered by their devotion for a dying comrade, by meeting 
an inglorious death in the landing-net or on the gaff. 

The methods already described are those most commonly 
in use; but during the months of August, September, and 
October, mackerel may be fished for with some success from 
a boat at anchor. The best bait is a small live sand-eel, and 
the tackle is similar to that used for pollack, a description 
of which is given in Chapter VI. It is, of course, made up 
finer, as the fish are smaller. If the sand-eels run large, they 
should be cut in half. When fishing for pollack and bass 
with sand-eels, the angler may sometimes find his hook 
robbed of the bait in an inexplicable manner. When this 
happens, a very small sand-eel, or half a large one, should be 
put on the hook, and shortly afterwards a shining mackerel 
will very likely be lifted over the side. In ground fishing 
for mackerel the bait should, as a rule, be kept near bottom. 
If the water is deep, no float can be used; but if the depth 
is 20ft. or less, a float is an advantage. The depth should 
always be taken before commencing to fish, and the line 
adjusted actiordingly. If the fish are not found near the 
bottom, other depths should be tried. Off the Channel Islands, 
many mackerel are caught in this way at night, particularly 
when it ia moonlight. If sand-eels cannot be obtained, 
pilchard guts should be used. It is not a bad plan to run 
a. piece of squid up the shank of the hook, and put some 
pilchard gut on the point. Failing these baits, there are 
ragworms and mussels; but they are not nearly so good, 
iind 1 am inclined to think that the beard of an oyster woul^i 
be better. If the tide runs strongly, a strip of mackerel skin 
may be tried, cut, and placed on the hook in the manner 
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already described, and worked vigorously in the water, to 
make it as life-like as possible. 

When mackerel are close in shore, during the early autumn, 
they may often be taken from pierheads and in harbours in 
the manner just described, and more during the night than 
the day. In these positions ground-bait should be used, pil- 
chard or herring refuse being the best. It can be let down 
in a net close to the bait, and the cord shaken occasionally. 

American mackerel fishermen use ground-bait largely, having 
mills in which herrings are pounded up for the purpose. When 
the mackerel have been attracted together, a bright metal fish, 
well armed with hooks, is let down among them and jigged 
about; it is eagerly taken by the fish. 

So much, then, for what to do. A few lines on what not to do, 
and the chapter is at an end. Do not, when yachting with a 
friend, and his beautiful craft is making her eight knots an 
hour — do not then get out the spinning rod, and a trace 
bearing a Joz. lead, and patiently sit watching your spoon- 
bait skip from wave-top to wave-top, as the yacht dashes 
through the water. Bather, if your friend wants a fish or 
two, induce him to shorten sail and to take a very slow turn 
across the tide, you, meanwhile, having either put a ilb. lead 
on your trace, or prepared a hand-line, bearing a lead 
weighing lib. or more, according to the pace at which the 
yacht is going. On meeting with fish, change the artificial 
for a "last," and sail through the shoal backwards and for- 
wards as long as possible. If your friend won't reduce sail 
at your request, some good may be done with a very strong 
hand-line and a 51b., or even heavier, lead. 
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SOME OTHER SEA FISH. 

Braize — Bream — Brill — Chad — Cod— Conger — Bah — Dogfish-* 
Dory — Flounder — Garfish — Gurnard — Haddock — Hahe-^ 
Halibut — Herring — Horse Mackerel — Ling — Plaice — Poor 
Cod— Bed Mullet— Sea Trout— Skate— Smelt— Sole— Turhot 1 
— Whiting — Whiting Pout — Wrasse. 

fN preceding chapters I have described at length, and 
in detail, various methods by which bass, pollack, grey 
mullet, and mackerel — the four fish most highly esteemed by 
the angler — are to be captured, and have also devoted a chap- 
ter to sea fishing and angling generally. By the methods 
described, with a few slight modifications, almost any of the 
fish which are found on our coasts may be caught, and 
therefore, in running quickly through a number of British sea 
fish, I propose to make my remarks as concise as possible, 
and to avoid needless repetition. Should the reader be in doubt 
as to how to set about catching any of the fish described, 
— a state of things which it will be my duty to prevent as 
far as possible — I would advise him to read carefully the 
earlier chapters, and, instead of endeavouring to find instruc- 
tions and to copy them to the smallest detail — ^in other words, 
to fish by rule of thumb — ^let him rather obtain general ideas 
on the subject, and apply them with what modifications 
circumstances may make necessary. Given a piece of salt 
water containing a certain kind of fish — ^the problem being 
how to catch them — ^the first thing to do is to consider what 
bait they will take, and, secondly, the best means of placing 
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that bait before tbem. With reference to the first point, the 
experience of others must be the guide; but as to the other, 
the angler having determined at what depth the fish probably 
are, must so arrange his tackle that the bait reaches them. 
For instance, in shallow water the float tackle can be used, 
heavily leaded if the tide be strong, lightly if it be slack. If 
the fish are bottom feeders, the float must be arranged so as 
to bring the bait on the bottom, or the leger, or paternoster 
with lowest hook close to the lead, may be used. For very 
deep water heavy leads are necessary, and for deep water 
combined with a strong tide, very heavy leads. As a matter 
of fact, everything depends on circumstances, which vary 
with the season and locality; and the man who has not the 
intelligence to adapt his tackle and methods of fishing to 
circumstances, need never expect to become an angler. Apolo- 
gising for this slight digression, I have only to atdd that, for 
convenience of reference, the fish in this chapter are arranged 
alphabetically. 

The Braise or Becker. — This fish is a member of the 
bream family, and is not taken in large quantities on our 
coasts. Its back is blue, sides and belly silvery. It feeds 
both on the bottom and in mid-water, and, as it has a par- 
tiality for mussels and ragworms, is sometimes taken by pout 
and whiting fishers on their paternosters or hand-lines. It is 
not often specially fished for. 

The Bream, Chad-bream, Brim, or Bed Oilt-head. — 
The sea bream is a large, handsome fish, somewhat prickly 
to handle, and poor to eat. It is found all round our coasts 
in large numbers, but is most abundant off Sussex, Devon, and 
Cornwall. The largest fish, weighing five or six pounds, are, 
as a rule, only caught so far out at sea that the depth of water 
renders angling impossible. Hand-lines with heavy leads are 
generally used, the bait being kept two or three feet from the 
bottom. Where the water is not too deep, bream may be taken 
on the rod with paternoster tackle, but in shallow water it 
is almost useless to angle for any but very small fish during 
the day. In deep water, when there is little light, and where 
Bemi-darkness prevails, they will bite at all times. The baits 
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for bream are sand-eels — ^which are best of all — ^pieces oi 
pilcbard or hemng, mussels, or ragworms. Mr. Wilcocks par- 
ticularly recommends tbe soft part of a limpet. In cutting 
the bait, a small portion of tbe hard part is retained, through 
which the point of the hook is put to keep the bait in position. 
The hook should be any size between No. 12 and No. 15, 
according to the bait used, and the run of the fish. G-round- 
bait is very desirable, placed in a net and sunk, as already 
described. Pilchard guts are best for this purpose, but, failing 
these, other mixtures may be tried. The young of bream are 
called chads, and, during the simimer months, are taken in 
large numbers with the rod and line from piers, in harbours, 
and off the coasts of Devon and Cornwall. The best tackle 
is the paternoster; the best baits, ragworms and pilchard guts. 
The ground-bait net should always be used. The bream feeds 
at various depths. The bottom should be tried first, then mid- 
water, and even nearer still to the surface; but for this the 
paternoster is no use, unless a large float is put on the line 
just above the gut length, and the tackle allowed to be carried 
out by the tide. Care should be taken that the net is at the 
same depth as the hooks, and that the ground-bait is washed 
from it to the hooks. Most bream are caught during the! 
summer months. 

The Brill. — This well-known flat fish is very rarely taken by I 
the amateur sea fisherman, unless he is the owner of a trawl ' 
net. They frequent banks, and will take a large variety of 
baits, especially sand-eels and smelts. 

Chad are the young of the sea bream. 

The Cod, — This most valuable food fish now and again 
falls a victim to the angler, more often, indeed, than is generally ' 
supposed. Only a few days back 1 read in a paper devoted 
to angling and anglers, that during the week three fine ood 
of eighteen, twenty, and twenty-eight pounds, were landed 
from the pier at llfracombe. The places where codfish of 
this size can be taken from the shore are very few and 
far between. For these big fish very strong tackle is generally 
used, but if a salmon of twenty or thirty pounds can be killed 
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on a single strand of gut, I do not see wliy anything stronger 
should be necessary for cod. Squid is, undoubtedly, the best 
bait, tbongb pilchard, sprat, sand-eel, and herring are all good ; 
whelks can be tried if the other baits are not obtainable. 
The hooks should be No. 19, or even larger, for the cod likes 
a good mouthful, and usually disdains anything small. Pater- 
noster or leger tackle is as good as any, and if hand-lines are 
being need in very deep water, the Kentish rig, described at 
end of Chapter lY., of suitable strength with large hooks, 
answers admirably. OfE the North coast of Scotland, large 
numbers of cod are caught on hand-lines, but in the English 
Channel the most the angler must expect are codlings. Still, as 
I have said, there are places — Ilf racombe, for instance — where a 
fair number of large cod are caught from the shore during the 
fear. 

The Coxiger is a marine eel, and the largest of its kind, 
[t grows to an immense size, and I have heard of them being 
taken over a hundred pounds in weight. When at Ilfracombe, 
me winter, I saw the upper half of a conger brought in by 
two fishermen. The fish was so strong and large that they 
fere unable to get the whole of it into their boat, and were 
breed to cut it in half, and let the tail portion drop back 
nto the sea. From the weight of the portion brought in, it 
leemed likely that the eel would have weighed about a hundred 
K)unds. I saw no reason to disbelieve their story, as a fish 
tf that weight would be immensely strong. Anglers from piers 
nd jetties rarely catch conger over six or seven pounds weight, 
that the tackle required need not be extraordinarily coarse. 
L paternoster, or leger made of stout gimp, is advisable, and 
etween the hooks and the main line should be a swivel (see 
•age 23). It is not a bad plan to lay out a conger line when 
ngling for other fish. Gimp cannot be knotted to an eyed 
lOok. The best plan is to put ^in. of the gimp through the 
ye, and then lash it strongly to the shank of the hook with 
rell-waxed thread or hemp. Conger rarely take a bait during 
he daytime, except in very deep water, where the light 
lardly penetrates. They are not often found on a sandy or 
auddy bottom, their home being among rocks. To get really 

H 
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good takes of these eels, it is necessary to fish off a rocky 
coast, such as that of Cornwall or the North of Scotland. 
Angling in the ordinary sense of the word is out of the ques- 
tion, for extremely strong tackle has to be used to dislodge tte 
fish from their strongholds, where they often manage to retire 
on being hooked. Stout ordinary ground-lines are used, the 
Kentish rig {see Chapter IV.) being as good as any. The hooks 
for this fishing must be strong in the wire, and of considerable 
size, not less than half as large again as the largest hook 
figured on page 17. On the length of snooding, between the 
hook and the spreader, should be one very strong brass swivel 
Unless the bottom is sand, the baits are fished near, but not 
on, the bottom. I need hardly say that, fishing for big congers 
being nearly always done from a boat, a fisherman who knows 
the marks of the best grounds must accompany the amateur. 
The best sport is obtained on dark nights. Though a voracious 
fish, the conger is rather particular in his baits — ^they must 
be soft and fresh. Squid is probably the best, being closelj 
followed by pilchards, sprats, herrings, and mackerel. The 
principal bones should be taken out of fish baits, and squid 
should be beaten to make it tender. A very strong gaff ia 
necessary to land a conger, and the fish should be stunned 
by repeated blows on the head and near the tail with a short 
staff kept for the purpose. Never hold up a conger— 
or, indeed, any other eel — by the line. The portion of the 
fish which is eatable is from the neck downwards for 
few inches. In the hands of a skilful cook much can be 
done "with it, and it has been whispered that there are 
vendors of real turtle soup who make large purchases of 
sea eels. 

The Dab is a small, flat fish, found in most of our harbonra 
estuaries, and sheltered bays, of which the bottom is sand (« 
mud, and, indeed, on most sandy bottoms round our coasts 
It is often mistaken for the floimder, but may be known bj 
being rough on the back and clear looking. Dabs are excel 
lent eating, especially in the spring, when they are in then 
best condition. The tackle to use for them is the leger 
the gut may be fine, and the hook about No. 7 or No. 8 
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Lngworms ; peeled, unboiled shrimps ; and mussels, are tlie best 
baits, and ragworms are also taken freely. 

The Dogfish is the hete noir of the hand-line fisher. In 
shape it is like a small shark. It has a spine in its tail, which 
inflicts a nasty and sometimes a poisonous wound. It takes any 
bait, is absolutely worthless when caught, and no one dreams 
of fishing for it. Large ones drive other fish away. 

Dory. — This curious-looking fish is not often taken by 
the angler. It is, in shape, somewhat like a flat fish set on edge, 
has a lantern- jawed kind of head, and is of a golden olive- 
brown colour. It takes a live bait, and also a spinning bait, 
but the latter rarely. It is never specially fished for, but 
when one is seen, an endeavour should be made to catch it, for 
it is most excellent eating. The best plan is to put any small 
Hve fish on a hook, and get it, by float-tackle or drift-line, in 
front of the dory, which will probably take it. 

The Tlonnder is a flat fish, usually of small size, which is 
found mostly in harbours and estuaries, and sometimes pushes 
its way up into perfectly fresh water. Of late years a number 
have been placed in the Thames by the Thames Angling 
Preservation Society, above Teddington, where they appear to 
do welL Many are taken in the Canterbury Stour, where the 
water is not even brackish. They may be known from the 
dab by their smooth backs, and they lack the clear appearance 
of their little cousin. Leger tackle, with two or more hooks, 
is best suited for them, and the best baits are soft crab, rag< 
worms, shrimps, and lugworms. The first-named is to be pre- 
ferred. In fresh or brackish water they take earthworms 
They are in best condition during the winter and early spring. 

The Garfish, Sea Fike, Longnose, Snipe Eel, or Sea 
Veedle, is a long, slender fish, -of greenish hue, with a bill not 
unlike that of a snipe, along which are rows of sharp teeth. 
It is a deep-sea fish, but comes inshore during the summer, 
and is usually found with shoals of mackerel. It is taken with 
mackerel lines and baits. Though edible, it is not good eating. 
It varies in length from 18in. to 4ft., and is a fine bait for 
whiting. 

H 2 
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Chirnard, or CKirnet. — There are two common varieties 
of this fish, the red and the grey. They may be known bj 
their large, square-shaped heads, which are out of all propor- 
tion to their bodies, and large, spinous dorsal fins. They are 
very abundant round our coasts, and will take almost any bait. 
They are to be caught near the bottom with paternoster tackle, 
and also with mackerel tackle and baits. They do not nm 
very large, and are fairly good eating. They are mostly taken 
when whiting fishing. 

Haddock. — These fish are too well known to need de- 
scription. They are plentiful off the East Coast and round 
Scotland, but are found on all the shores of the United 
Kingdom. They swim in large shoals, and are uncertain in 
their feeding grounds, frequently shifting their position, pro- 
bably in search of food. About two or three pounds is the 
common weight, but they have been taken as heavy as fourteen 
pounds. They are fished for near the bottom with the pater- 
noster or hand-line tackle, and mussels are the standard 
baits; pilchards, sprats, mackerels, and herrings are also 
good, and a hook baited with squid and tipped with a mussel 
is considered very killing. 

The Hake is a voracious fish, which follows and levies toll ; 
upon shoals of pilchards and herrings. It is not often taken; 
by the amateur fisherman, who, if he would go a " baking,** 
must make friends with the crew of a pilchard boat, and join 
them on one of their expeditions, for, as the hake follows the 
pilchards, these two fish can be captured at the same time— 
while the lines are out for the one, drift nets are out for the I 
other. Hake vary from about four to fourteen pounds in! 
weight, and require strong tackle. The hook should be three 
times as large as the largest in the scale given in this book, 
and must be mounted on gimp, for the hake has many and 
sharp teeth. The fishing is nearly always done at night, and 
is generally unsuccessful during the day. A very heavy pater- 
noster can be used with a rod, but one hook will be found 
quite sufficient. The best bait is a whole pilchard. The 
professional fishermen, of course, use hand-lines of various 
patterns, of which one is as good as the other, the chief point 
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being to liave the right weight of lead so that the fish may 
Bee the bait. Hake feed at varions depths, and if not met 
with near the bottom, the line should be shortened. They 
are very fair eating, and more generally appreciated than was 
the case a few years back. They visit aU our coasts, but are 
more abundant off Devon, Cornwall, and the South-west of 
Ireland than elsewhere. 

The Halibut is an immense, flat fish, which attains the 
weight of five hundred pounds. It is caught more frequently in 
the North than off the South coast. As a rule, it takes a large 
fish, which has previously been hooked, and more often than 
not it goes off with the fisherman's lines. Some friends of 
mine, fishing for cod in the North of Scotland, got hold of 
a halibut, which towed the boat about for an hour; but, 
finally, they brought him to the surface. They then tried to 
bnprove their hold by sticking the hooks of other lines into 
bim, but his hide was too hard for that. Finally, while they 
^ere endeavouring to get a noose round him — ^their idea being, 
I suppose, to tow him ashore — ^the boat lurched, the line broke, 
Mid the halibut lived to fight another day. In The Field 
)f July 9, 1881, was recorded the capture of a halibut weighing 
Scwt. It was caught on a line set for cod, and had taken a 
X)d weighing 21b. If anyone is inclined to fish for these 
monsters, let him use strong tackle, large hooks, and a whole 
Jquid, or any good-sized fish, as bait. 

Herring. — This well-known fish is not often sought 
rfter by the angler, but I mention it here because, in some 
)laces, it takes a white fly well, and affords excellent sport, 
tn Strangford Lough, Co. Down, Ireland, many herrings are 
iaken in this way. The same thing occurs occasionally in 
tome of the Scotch sea lochs. 

The Horse Mackerel, or Scad, is taken incidentally when 
ingling for other fish, particularly mackerel and pollack. It 
s poor eating, and has two spines on the belly, near the tail, 
^hich it knows how to use to the best advantage. It is some- 
inies taken when angling from piers or the shore with a 
?atemoster, but is more often caught further out. 
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The Ling is an ugly, badly-proportioned fish, whicli, to 
the casual observer, has the appearance of being a cross 
between a cod and a conger. It will take any good-sized 
bait, and is by no means difficult of capture. Ling are caught 
on conger and cod lines, take the same baits, and are fished 
for in the same manner. They prefer a rocky bottom to any 
other, are found all round our coasts, and abound off Oom- 
. wall, the Scilly Isles, and some parts of Ireland. 

Plaice. — Small specimens of this well-known flat fish are 
often taken by the dab or flounder fisher, but the larger fish 
are found at some distance from the coast. They like a sandy 
or muddy bottom, and the usual baits are ragworms, lugworms, 
or shrimps raw or boiled. I have caught several large ones 
when baiting with mussels. Plaice of three pounds give 
fine sport on light tackle. When plentiful, they are well worth 
fishing for. Leger tackle should be used, with No. 12 hooks. 

Power, Poor Cod, Poatingy White Eyes, or GiUi- 
gaat. — A small member of the cod family, only a few inches 
in length. It abounds off the coast of Devonshire, and large 
numbers are taken by persons fishing for whiting and pout. 
The best bait is the ragworm. 

The Red Mnllety or Surmnllet, is not often caught by 
the angler. It is found principally on the South and South- 
east coasts of England during the summer, and is taken on 
lines, in much the same places as smelts, and with the same 
baits. The large majority of the limited number which fall 
victims to hooks and lines are taken on trots, or spillers — 
the sea fisherman's equivalent of the poacher's night-line. I 
imagine that few salt-water anglers ever fish specially for 
red mullet, they are so rarely caught. Among the baits which 
they are recorded to have taken are lugworms, varm — ^the sea 
tapeworm, found in the Channel Islands by digging under rocks, 
close to low water mark — slips of fresh sardine or bits of 
squid (in the Mediterranean), a slip from the tail of a cavally 
(at St. Vincent, Cape de Yerde), and ragworms. As red 
mullet are not often taken over 14in. or 15in. in length, fine 
gut tackle should be used, the same as I have advised for 
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unelt fishing. Mnllet caught in nets sometimes run much 
larger. 

Tlie Sea Trout. — For the first time this fish is included in a 
^ork on sea fishing, and I include it for the simple and sufficient 
reason that it is occasionally caught in the sea, and that 
)ea-troTit fishing in salt water is a recognised branch of 
ingling. Naturalists and writers on angling have, from time 
X) time, been involved in discussions as to the number of 
rarieties of migratory trout. Personally, I incline to the 
new that the number of species is very limited, and that 
several so-called species owe their existence to careless 
observers, who, on seeing a sea trout differing slightly in 
2k.ppearance from his brothers — a difference brought about, 
in all probability, either by some peculiarity in his food 
Dr surroundings — at once imagine that they have found a 
aew species. I am not sure whether such fish may even 
be termed new varieties, for under different circumstances 
they quickly lose their peculiarities, and come out ordinary 
sea trout. A barren hen ofttimes puts on cock's plumage, but 
she is none the more a new variety or new species. These 
remarks seem to me necessary because the reader of this book 
may find himself considerably puzzled by the various names 
given to the sea trout in different places. For the purposes 
of this work, I include in the term sea trout all those kinds 
which, following the example of salmon, live in the sea, and 
only come into our rivers to deposit their eggs and increase 
their species. 

It is while sea trout are waiting in bays and inlets of 
the sea, for a rise of water in the rivers to enable them 
to ascend to their spawning grounds, that they are to be 
caught by the salt-water angler. The best bait is a dead 
sand-eel, which may merely be dragged along, or be given a 
brilliant spin by being mounted on a Chapman spinner, 
without lead on the spike, and with rather small fans {see 
Fig. 26, page 28). Two triangles are sufficient, one near 
the shoulders of the bait, the other close to the end of its 
tail, but opposite to the shoulder triangle a single hook 
should be lashed, which is merely used to stick in the bait. 
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SO that the pull on each side is equal. The Chapman spinner 
(shown on page 27) frequently requires some little modifi- 
cation to adapt it to the shapes of various baits. The trace 
(see page 30), and also the mounting of the spinner, should 
be of ordinary salmon gut, and the lead should be, as a rule, 
light, not more than ^oz. in weight. Occasionally, sea trout 
feed near the bottom, when heavier leads should be used. 
This fishing is usually done from a boat near the mouths of 
rivers. The bait is trailed about thirty yards or more behind, 
and the boat should be rowed rather quickly. Sea trouting 
is not at all confined to a short season, for, from early spring 
to late autumn, the fish are running up, or waiting to run up, 
rivers. In the South of England it is rather an unusual 
thing for sea trout to take a bait in salt water; but in the 
North of Scotland, and notably the Kyles of Durness and 
Tongue, many fish are taken this way. Sea trout are so little 
sought after in salt water that I am quite sure there are 
many bays and sea lochs, especially in the North of Scotland, 
which have not yet been fished, where first-rate sport may be 
had. As sand-eels are not easy to obtain, the angler should 
provide himself with some artificial baits. I have found 
small Devon minnows (silver, with a little transparent paint 
of a golden-brown colour on the back), and "halcyons," as 
good as any. The latter are practically Alexandra flies, fitted 
with a pair of fans to make them spin. As a matter of fact, 
sea trout will take almost anything in motion which is not 
too large, and glitters. In fresh water I have what may be 
termed the bad taste to prefer fly flshing for sea trout, to 
salmon or any other kind of fishing, and I incline to the 
opinion that, in salt water, where plentiful and on tho feed, 
no fish afford better sport. 

As sea trout and salmon do not generally ascend rivers, 
except in times of flood, it follows that during a long drought 
a large number of fish collect at the mouths of rivers, and the 
success of the salt-water angler is then greatest. The fish 
sometimes take the bait best when the water in the rivers is 
just beginning to rise, and they are working up close to 
the river's mouth. 
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The Skate. — The skate, witli its first cousins, the thomback 
and homelyn, finds place among those fish which are not specially 
angled for, but which come to bag now and again when whiting 
or conger fishing. They are large, flat fish, are found on sandy 
and muddy bottoms, and have a liking for sand-eels, but will 
take most fish baits. 

Smelt and Sand-Smelt. — These delicate little fish, 
which are found mostly in harbours and sheltered bays with 
sandy bottoms, are easily caught in numbers with the rod and 
line. I have already said all that need be said on the subject 
on pages 44 and 52, to which the reader is referred. 

Sole. — This admirable flat fish is not often taken by 
the angler. It comes to hand occasionally when night fishing 
with the sea leger {see page 24) on those muddy, oozy bottoms, 
in which most flat fish delight. Lugworms are the best bait. 
Any reader of this book possessing influence, either with sea 
fishermen or our rulers, will do a national service if he uses 
that influence to prevent the taking of immature soles— a 
practice which is slowly destroying our sole fisheries. 

Tnrbot. — A very limited number of my readers are 
likely to catch turbot. These fish are found on banks well 
known to the fishermen, and, when the spring trawling is over, 
are sought after in rather deeper water with hooks and lines. 
Smelts, sand-eels, herrings, and other fish baits are used, but 
the turbot shows a decided preference for live baits, and on 
this account the Dutch fishermen, who do an immense amount 
of turbot fishing, bait their lines with lampems, which are 
very tenacious of life. The hooks for turbot should be large 
and strong. Turbot are not always fished for close to the 
bottom, though that is their general feeding-place. 

Whiting. — Whiting are indescribably numerous all round 
our coasts, and are taken in large numbers both by anglers 
and professional fishermen. The general size is a pound 
or a little more, but in some places they reach several pounds 
in weight. Mr. Wilcocks says that the finest run of whiting 
he ever saw caught averaged not more than two pounds. 
They are usually found on sandy banks, at a depth of from 
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ten to about tbirty fathoms, and, like most fish, prefer 
shallow water in summer. Small ones are often caught off 
pier-heads, but the larger fish are nearly always taken in 
deeper water. Whiting are in the markets all through the 
year, but they hardly come within approachable distance of 
the angler until the spring. The largest and best-conditioned 
fish are caught in the summer and autumn. Visitors to South 
coast watering places, who are taken short distances out to 
sea by local fishermen for a few hours' hand-lining, do not 
often catch very many whiting, but unlimited numbers of 
pout and dogfish. The simple reason of this is that the fisher- 
men do not, as a rule, take their customers to the best whiting 
grounds, which are further out. A stranger to the coast 
cannot find these places, as they are only discovered by acci- 
dent, and are well known to the local men by certain marks, 
which, when f otmd, should always be made a note of. I hardly 
know of a fish which repays the angler more for using fine 
tackle than whiting, a fact which professional fishermen 
appear to be gradually finding out, as many of them 
now use hooks mounted on gut. As to tackle, the great 
thing being to get the bait to the bottom, and keep 
it there, it is obvious that many kinds may be, and are, 
used. The best for the angler is, undoubtedly, the pater- 
noster; and only when the depth of water is considerable, and 
the tide so strong that a lead of over ilb. becomes essential, 
should the rod and paternoster be dispensed with in favour of 
hand-lines. Of these, the best is the Kentish Big, illustrated 
in Chapter lY. The paternoster should be of moderately stout 
gut, and the hooks No. 9 or No. 10, the lowest one placed 6in. 
above the lead, and two others at distances of 2ft. If hand- 
lines are necessary, the hooks should be mounted on at least 
2ft. of gut. The ground-bait net should always be used {see 
page 45). Most commonly the boat is moored ; but sometimes 
it is allowed to drift with the tide, fish being picked up here 
and there. In hand-line fishing, the lead is dropped to the 
bottom, and then raised 2ft. if the boat is moored, 3ft. if 
drifting, so that the baits do not touch the bottom. Thej 
should not do this in any case, and, the snooding being 2ft 
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to 3ft. long, they are only kept from doing bo, when the 
boat is moored, by the ran of the tide. With paternoster 
tackle the lead, of course, rests on the ground. The best 
baits are pilchards or their guts, large mussels, herrings, 
squid, and lugworms. Pilchards and herrings have to be 
scaled, split down the middle, boned, and the sides cut into 
short strips, half silver and half blue — i.e., half back and half 
belly. The si^e of the hook sufficiently determines the size 
of the bait. Whiting often alEord very good sport at night, 
and bite particularly well in the early morning. 

The Whitmg Font, or Sock Whitmg.— If this fish 
became exterminated, of which there seems no probability, 
the fishermen of our South Ooast watering-places, who make 
a living by taking excursionists out whiting (?) fishing, would 
quickly lose their business, for whiting pout and dogfish 
mnumerable are the fish they land for their customers. The 
pout is a small variety of whiting, which is inferior in 
many respects, particularly in size and edible qualities, to 
the silver whiting. It is found over or near rocks not far 
from the coast, and small ones are caught from pier-heads 
and in harbours. The tackle, and method of using it, for 
pout is exactly the same as for the silver whiting; but the 
hooks (No. 7 or No. 8) and baits should be smaller. Bagworms 
and small mussels are both good baits ; but the pout will take 
many others, including those named for silver whiting. If 
notliing better can be obtained, cockles, or the soft part of 
limpets, may be tried. Many anglers think it an additional 
attraction to keep raising and lowering the paternoster or 
hand-Une about a foot, the idea being that the movement 
attracts the fish. A netful of crushed crabs, mussels, and 
pilchard offal, is far more attractive. 

The Wrasse, or Bockfisli.— A very beautiful, but very 
worthless, fish. It abounds aU round our coasts, and is easily 
taken on the paternoster. The hook should be No. 10, or 
smaller; and for bait, soft crab, mussels, lugworms or rag- 
worms. There are several varieties of rockfish, some more 
beautiful than others. I have frequently caught them when 
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pout fishing; and tliej are usually to be had from pier-heads, 
and even in harbonrs, if there are a few rocks scattered about 
the foundation of the jetty. Wrasse are not often specially 
fished for. 

With these few remarks on wrasse my task comes to an 
end. It would not have been a difficult matter to fill twice 
this number of pages with lengthy discourses on Angling in 
Salt Water, but I have throughout allowed the spirit of 
condensation to guide my pen, and I venture to hope that 
the information given is not less than if I had doubled the 
length of the book. 
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Dog-fish 


... 99 


Brandlings 38 


Dory 


.. 99 


Breadcrumbs as ground-bait 45 


Drift-line fishing ... 26, 


50,80 
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Drift lines 9 

Droppers, how to fasten, on to 

fly lines 89 

Earthworms as baits ... 37, 38 

Eels, baits for 37,42,97 

Eyed hooks 13 

Hooks, knots for 15 

Hooks, patent 18 

Fermles, adyantages and dis- 

adyantages of 7 

File for hooks 33 

Fine tackle, the importance of 46 

Flies for bass 63, 64 

Flights for spinning 27 

Float fishing for grey mullet 86 
Fishing for pollack ... 80 

Tackle 24-6, 65 

Tackle, how to use ... 50 
Tackle, improyed arrange- 
ment of leads for ... 25 

Flounder 99 

Baits for the ... 37,42,99 

Fly fishing, cast for 63 

Fishing for bass ... 61-67 

. ■ Fishing for cuddy 76 

Fishing for grey mullet... 87 
Fishing for mackerel ... 89 
Fishing for pollack ... 77,78 
Sow to cast the ... 65, 66 
How to work the ... 66, 67 

Eod ... 7, 61, 62 

Bod, telescope butt for ... 7 

Gaff-hook 10 

Bayonet point for 10 

G&rfish ... 38 

General rod 5 

Gentles 38 

Gilligant 102 

Gimp 27 

Gauges of ... 22 

Patent 21 

Grease for lines 84 

Gregory's Clipper bait 29 

Grey mullet 82-87 

Baits for 38,85 

Fishing for, at Nice ... 84 

Float fishing for 86 

Fly fishing for 87 

Surface fishing for 83 



Grey mullet, surface tackle for 85 

Weight of 82 

Ground-bait 45 

Breadcrumbs as 45 

For grey mullet 83, 85, 87 

For mackerel 93 

For mackerel in America 45 

Net, the 48 

Sardines and potatoes as 45 

The yirtues of 45 

Ground-baiting for bass ... 72 

Semarks on 48 

Ground-fishing for bass 72 

Ground-line fishing for pollack 81 
Guard for Nottingham winch 10 

Gurnard 100 

Gurnet 100 

Gut, how to join lengths of 20, 21 

Haddock 100 

Baits for 37,39,100 

Hake 100 

HaUbut 101 

Hand-line fishing 56, 57 

Hand-lines 8 

Occasionally necessary ... 3 

Harbin 74 

Harbour fishing 51-53 

Hearder's baby spinner ... 69 

Hermit crab 37 

Herring 101 

As bait 38 

Bising to flies 101 

Hi Began landing net ... 8, 12 

Hook, Marston sliced 17 

Scale 17 

Hooks 12-18 

Different bends of 14 

File for the points of 13, 33 
Importance of good ... 13 

Pennell Limerick 13 

Horn-eel 43 

Horse mackerel 18 

As a bait 39 

Indiarubber band bait 29 

John Dory ,. 99 

Kentish rig, the 56 

Knots for bass flies on eyed 

hooks 64,65 

For eyed hooka 15 
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Knots for gfut 20,21 

For joining gut collar to 

main line 19, 21 

Lampem 39 

Lamprey 39 

Landing-net 11 

The Hi Began 8 

Lask 40,89 

Last 40,89 

Lannce 43 

Leads for float tackle, improved 

arrangement of 25 

Legering for bass 51 

Limpet 39 

To dislodge, from rocks... 39 

Line for fly fishing 62 

Lines 8 

Dressing for 9 

Grease for 84 

Ling 102 

Lobster- pots, baits for 39 

Lobworm on trailing tackle 29, 37 

Lugnose 38, 99 

Lugworms 39 

To keep 39 

Lythe 74 

Mackerel 88-93 

Artificial baits for ... 90, 91 

As a bait 40 

Baits for ... 38, 39, 41, 89, 91 
Fishing at anchor for ... 92 

Fly fishing for 89 

Ground-bait for 93 

Ground-bait for, in 

America 45 

Habits of the 88, 89 

Spinning for 90,91 

Tackle for 32 

Mackerel* skin bait 31 

Marks, how to take 57 

Mndworm 40 

MuUet 82,102 

Mussel 40 

How to bait with the ... 41 

Night fishing 50 

Nottingham fishing 71 

Tackle 26 

Winch, advantages of ... 10 
Winch, guard for 10 



Nottingham winch, improved 9 

Oyster as a bait 41 

Par 74 

Patent Gimp, the 21 

Paternoster, the 18 

For smelts 52 

Hook mounted with swivel 

on 23 

How to cast the 49 

How to work the 48 

Lead for throwing out on 

sandy bottoms 55 

Method of fastening hook 

links on to 23 

Modifications of the ... 22 
Pennell Limerick hooks ... 18 

Pier-head fishing 47 

Fishing, tackle for... 48, 49 
Pier-heads, fish caught from ... 47 - 

Pilchard as a bait 41 

Guts as ground-bait ... 45 
How to cut up, for bait... 41 ' 

Piltock 74 

Plaice 102 

Plumbing the depth ' ,47 

Plummets 33, 34, 47 

Podler 74 

Pollack 74-81 

Appearance of the ... 74 

Baits.. .37, 38, 39,42, 44, 75, fd 

Cozening a 77 

Fishing with live sand-eel 

for 80 

Ground-line fishing 77, 78, 81 

Habits of the '75 

Haunts of the 75 

Spinning for 78 

Weight of the 74 

Pollack-worm 42 

Poor cod 102 

Pout 107 

Baits for 39,107 

Pouting : 102 

Power 102 

Prawn nets 39 

Prawns 41 

Eace 74 

Bagworm 42 

Bailing 79 
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Bailing tackle for mackerel 32 

Bauning pollack 74 

Bed gilt-head 95 

Bed mullet 102 

Bed worms 38 

Beels ... 9,63 

Bockfish 107 

Bock ling 42 

Bock whiting 107 

Bod, a general 5 

Fittings 6 

For fly fishing 7,61 

Bing, snake-shaped 6 

Top ring, the Bickerdyke 6 

Saithe 74 

Salmon bass , 59 

Sand-eel 43 

Basket for 32 

On Chapman spinner ... 68 

Tackle ... 28 

Sand-smelt 105 

As a bait ;.. 44 

Baits for 42, 44 

Fishing for 52,63 

Sardines and potatoes as gronnd- 

bait ... 45 

Scad 101 

Sea dace 59 

" Sea Fisherman," the 3 

Sealeger ... 24, 52 

Loach 42 

Needle 99 

Pike ... 99 

Trout 103, 104 

Shaldon Shiner 63 

Shore, angling from the... 53-64 

Shrimps 44 

As ground-bait 45 

Silk for whippings 33 

Sillock 74 

Skate 105 

Sliced hook, the 17 

Sliding float, the 50 

Smelt 105 

As a bait 44 

Fishing ... 52 

Snails as baits 44 



Snake-shaped rod rings 6 

Snipe eel 38 

Soft crab 36 

Soldier crab 37 

Sole 105 

Sounding lead, the 33 

Soundingrs, taking 47 

Spey oast, the. 66 

Spinning baits 29, 69, 79 

How to cast 69 

Spinning flights 27 

For pollack 78 

From the shore 68 

Tackle 26-32 

Trace ... 30 

Traces, improved arrange- 
ment of leads for ... 31 

Sprats as baits 44 

Squid as a bait 44 

Stedlock 74 

Surmullet 102 

Tackle, advantages of fine ... 2 
Telescope butt for fly rods ... 7 

Trace for spinning 30 

Trailing 70 

Tackle 68 

Tackle for sand-eels ... 28 

Turbot 105 

Baits for ... 39, 40, 44, 105 

Turle knot, the 15 

Wax 33 

Whelks as bait 44 

Whiffing 70, 79, 90, 91 

A good bait for 70 

Tackle for mackerel ... 32 
Whipping of hooks, finish off of 16 

White eyes 102 

Salmon 59 

Sandworms 44 

Whiting 105 

Baits for 38, 39, 40, 105, 107 

Cole 74 

Pollack 74 

Pout 107 

Winches 9 

Worms 37,39,42 

Wrasse 107 
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ON SPORT.— >^/?^///?^^— One of the most comprehensive I 
books published is Keene^s "Practical Fisherman,'*' 
wiih numerous splendid engravings. Price los. 6d. 

BOBtin^f — A thoroughly useful book is Davies's *' Boat! 
Sailing for Amateurs," with many diagrams and plans. | 
Price 5s. 

ShOOtin^.^ An invaluabk and most complete workl 
for all game preservers is Carnegie's " PEACircAi, Game 
Preserving." Price 21s, 

Manley's ''Notes on Game and Game Shooting*' 
very interesting, and contains much information of value 
to young sportsmen. Price 7s, 6d. 

To those sportsmen who consider a well-trained dc 
half the enjoyment of shooting, Pathfinder's " Breakij 
AND Training Dogs^^ will be of the utmost service-i 
Price 6s. 6d In connection with dogs^ a book tha^ 
should be in the house wherever a dog is kept is 
DakieFs '* Diseases of Dogs." Price is, J 

SkBtin^i — By far the most practical instructor yfi 
published is Crosley's "'Skating Cards.*' In pock^ 
book, price 3s. 6d 

ON PI-ACES.— 7"/?^ Broads.^The best book on tH 
popular Norfolk firoads is, undoubtedly, Suffling's " I^aot 
OF TiiE Broads," the lilusiraied Edition of which cott« 
tains information not to be obtained in any other bool 
on the subject Price 2s. 6d. 

A Cheap Edition {abridged^ and with fewer illusirati^ 
is published at rs. 

The 7fta/77eS,-^ For campers-out and others takin 
holiday on the Thames, ^^The Upper Thames, fIj 

I^ICHMOND TO OXFOkD," wOl bC fouod tO &€ jUSt ' 

hook required. Price is. 
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BOOKS FOR \UATKV^S-C<*ttritiUgd, 

PLACES,— 5^^5/rfa — For persons in doubt where 
to spend their holidays, *' Seaside \Vaterjn(; Places," 
which contains all information about 179 places, will 
answer their questions, and enable them to make a 
suitable selection. With illustrations and skeleton maps, 
price 2s. 6d Another useful book^ especially for those 
who like thorough change, is *'The Northern Watering 
pLiVCES OF France," Price 2s. 

nOQCf Touts. — For walking, cycling, or driving tours 
in England, a good and handy pocket map is required, 
and such is "The Tourist's Route Map" of England 
and Wales. Mounted on linens and inclosed in case, 
price IS. 2d 

ON PETS.~B/>rf5,— The standard book on the sue* 
cessful breeding and management of Canaries is Wallace^'s 
** Canary Book/' the second edition of which contains 
more useful information than any other work on the 
subject. Price 5s- 

A companion work to the above, devoted to our 
native birds, is Wallace's '* British Cage Birds/' which 
is the most exhaustive book on its subject yet issued. 
With Coloured Plates, price 10s, 6d. 

Every person keeping a bird in confinement ought 
to have Dr, Greene's " Diseases of Cage Birds." 
Price IS, 

'Guinea Pigs. ^ The only book is Cumberhnds 
*^ Guinea Pig," andjt is very thorough. Price 2S, 6d. 

Go^ts. — These animals have become very popular 
from their great utility. The best and largest book on 
Ihem and their management is Holmes Pegler's *^ Book 
OF THE Goat." Price 4s. An abridged edition^ for 
ijie use of the general public, is published under the 
ti'tl^of *' Goat-keeping for Amateurs/' Price is. 
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AN • ENTERTAINING • HISTORY. 

SUu&frafcb ipit§ oijcr Jiffu Quaint gwts. 

-I By JOHN BICKERDYKE. i- 

In part collected bj the late J. G. Fenni^ll; now larg 
auguientcdt with manifold matters of eiiigalar tiofcr; an 
worth J memoi-y, by the author and liie fi'lend, J. M. I>. 

"Entertaining frortb." — 7"nrte* fleadin^ Artide). 

" A n^ultitmia of facU and (&nmes.'*—DiiUi^ Tekwraph (leading BrtlclelL 

" A book jit whitli even Sir Wilfrid Lawaon himaeU might weS find ahumlft 
ent^ninment "— Da ily Setts. 

" A fttorehonae of ngreeahle gosaip/"— FtV^tl. 

*' Very ([uaintest of hooks. . . . , iSonf « and 
this really good hm%. "—Vanif\f Fair. 

" Kxci?i*ilSi3(rly l^TjKH and handsome yolnme." -SaUird^irf ir<?Tt?7P, 

** Mr* llickerdyke haA collected his songii from inidtifariouA itources . . ♦ , 
froJJi raru bcpoka and tracts^ and uiany ar^j eicceedingly eiirioujj/'-.j4/A^ii«fim, 

^ MiTigTilarlj? important, Intera^tinir, and reathihie,"— ^^oniitfi/ Adtterfin^r, 
'■ An Hgrfitiablia m^c^difine of fact and fancs^, anecdote ami song."— TAtf Ghttii* I 

io/irfo//; f/fZ.D (f TUER, The Leadenhall Press, E.0.\ 
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Patronixed and Subscribed to by HEB MOST GRACIOUS HAJEST7 THE QXTEEV. 
Tri|^TT-D EACH NUMBER CONTAINS -r>T a mxpQ 

JCV-FUJi BEAUTIFUIiliT-OOIiOXniBD FASHION l:Ju^a.XxliO 

Expressly Dksiomed foa this Joubhal, and Coptbight. 

Thirty-two Pages of Letterpress, splendidly lUastrated with OYER 100 ENGRAVINGS 
of the Latest Fashions from Paris, and a new serial story. 

A FULL-SIZED CUT-OUT PAPER PAHERN OF A COMING MODE. 



A Review of the Fashions. 
New Styles and Coming Fashions. 
Children's Dress in London and Paris. 
Notes of the Month. 



Fashionable Chapeaox. 



A Glakce at the Theatres. 
New Fomitore and Ornaments. 
Costumes for Town and Country Wear. 
Fashionable Fine Art Needlework. 




The most ladylike and economical Fashion Magazine in the World. 

EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 48 PACES LETTERPRESS. 



A SUPERBLY COLOURED FASHION 
PLATE of the Newest Toilets for Ladies 
and Children. 

IH MAY AND NOVEMBER, a Treble- 
size CoLOUBED Fashion Plate (Four- 
teen Figures) is given. 

A LARGE DIAGRAM SHEET 
for Cut-out Life-sized Patterns of all 
Unds of Articles of Dress. 

A FULL-SIZED CUT-OUT PAPER 
PATTERN of a Coming Mode. 

CHILDREN'S DRESS for Outdoor, In- 
door, School, and Home Wear. 



DRESS AND FASHION IN PARIS. 



SPINNING IN TOWN. By The Sile- 

WOBK. 

What Dress to Wear, and How to Alter 

Models from the Grands Magasins dn 
Louvre, Paris. 

New Needlework of all descriptions. 

MYRA'S ANSWERS. Latest from Paris. 
Dress, Etiquette, Health, and Personal 
Attention. Needlework. Music, Books 
and Authors. The Cuisine. Modes fbr 
Children. House Furniture and Fur- 
nishing. Miscellaneous, &c.' 




EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 
THIRTT-TWO PAGES LETTESPSES3, Ulustrated with about FIETT 

Engrayings 
Of all the Best and Latest Fashions for Ladies, Yoong Ladies, and Children, 

including the 
M0I>:EL8 from ZES GBANDS MAOA81N8 l>tT IjOUVItX!, PABIS,, 
Dress and Fashion in Paris. Modes for Children. Myra's Workroom. Description 
of Engravings. Etiquette. Spinnings in Town. Myra's Answers. Health and 
Personal Attention. Miscellaneous. Latest from Paris. 
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London : MYRA & SON, 39 & 40, Bedford-st.,Covent Garden 



— OF — 

Practical Handbooks. 



ANIMALS. 

" We strongly recommend a perusal of it to all who have to do with young dogs, 
whether for sport or as companions."— i^arw«r*' Gazette. 

P?REAKING AND TRAINING DOGS : Being Concise Direc- 
^^ tions for the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and for 
Companions. Second Edition. By " Pathfinder." With Chapters 
by Hugh Dalziel on Work of Special Breeds ; Trail or Drag 
Hounds ; Training Bloodhounds ; Defenders and Watch Dogs ; Sheep 
Dogs — Stock Tenders ; Life Savers — Water Dogs ; Vermin 
Destroyers ; House Manners ; Behaviour Out of Doors. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilty price 6s. 6d 



BRITISH DOGS: Their Varieties, History-, Characteristics, 
*^ Breeding, Management, and Exhibition. By Hugh Dalziel, 
Author of "The Diseases of Dogs," "The Diseases of Horses," 
&c., assisted by Eminent Fanciers. NEW EDITION, Revised and 
Enlarged. Illustrated with First-class COLOURED PLATES and 
full-page Engravings of Dogs of the Day. This will be the fullest 
and most recent work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England, 
and, as its Author is one of the first living authorities on the subject, 
its accuracy can be relied upon. In Monthly Parts^ price yd. 



" As a rule, no authors are more egotistic than those who write on subjects con- 
nected with sport, but Mr. Dalziel is a brilliant exception Mr. Dalziel's 

summary of the points of a Greyhound is admirable, and- young coursers would 

do well to learn it by heart Th6 chapter on Breeding is one of the most 

interesting in the book."— (Saturday Review. 

f^HE GREYHOUND. A Monograph on the History, Points, 
^ Breeding, Rearing, Training, and Running of the Greyhound. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. In cloth gilt, price 2s. td. 

PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS.] [AU Books lent Carriage Free. 



4 L. Upcott Gill, Publisher, 170, Strand, London. 

*' Will enable anybody who keeps a dog to deal with cases of ordinary indisposition 
or injury."— rA« Seotgman. 

pviSEASES OF DOGS : Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treat- 
*^ ment ; to which is added a complete Dictionary of Canine Materia 
Medica* ; Modes of Administering Medicines ; Treatment in cases of 
Poisoning, and the Value of Disinfectants. For Ihe use of Amateurs. 
By Hugh Dalziel, Author of "British Dogs," &c New, Revised, 
and greatly Enlarged Edition. In paper ^ price \s,\ in cloth gilty 2s. 

" The editor has left little room for improvement"— Ltoe Stock Journal, 

TJ^ENNEL DIARY. A Register for Owners, Breeders, and Ex- 
•^\ hibitors of Dogs, wherein they can keep full particulars of their 
Studs in a convenient and comprehensive manner. It contains, in 
addition to a complete Gestation Table for the Year : i. Index 
Diary ; 2, Owner's Diary ; 3, Breeder's Diary ; 4, Diary of Pups ; 
5, Stud Diary ; 6, Exhibition Diary ; 7, General Diary ; 8, Pedigree 
Diary; 9, Receipts; 10, Expenditure; 11, General Balance Sheet. 
In cloth, with Pockets for Certificates, y, td, 

" Just what are wanted, for a set of these books ivill save a vast amount of 
labour and trouble."— r/i« Stock-keeper. 

EXHIBITION ACCOUNT BOOKS. For use at all Dog Shows. 

^^ In Four Books, comprising: I. Minute Book; II. Cash Book; 
III. Entries Book; IV. Ledger. With Full Directions, and Illus- 
trative Examples for Working them. N.B. — The Set of Four 
Books is kept in Three Series: No. i, for Show of 500 Entries, 5^.1 
the Set ; No. 2, for 1000 Entries, ys. 6d. the Set ; and No. 3, for 
1500 Entries, 12s. 6d. the Set. Larger sizes in proportion. The 
books can be had separate. Minute Book — No i, i^. ; No. 2, 
i^. sd' ; No. 3, 2s, Cash Book— No. i, 2s. ; No. 2, 2s. 6d. ; 
No. 3, 4^. Entries Book— No. i, 2s. ; No. 2, 2s, dd.; No. 3, 4?. 
Ledger — No. i, 2^. ; No. 2, 2>. 6d. ; No. 3, 4^. 

"A mass of interesting material."— rA« Field, 

TDRACTICAL DAIRY FARMING. A Short Treatise on the 
^ Profitable Management of a Dairy Farm. Illustrated. By G. 
Seaward Witcombe. In paper, price is. 6d. 

" The best book we know on the subject"— CAam&«r«'« JoumtU. 

P^OOK OF THE GOAT. Containing Full Particulars of the 

^^ various Breeds of Goats, and their Profitable Management, Witli 

many Plates. By H. Stephen Holmes Pegler. Third Editioi^ 

Revised, Enlarged, and with additional Illustrations and Colou 

Frontispiece. In cloth gilt, price \s. 6d. 

*' We can conceive of no better book for anyone commencing to keep these valuable 
animals."— /V»net«r«' Oazette 

(^r OAT-KEEPING FOR AMATEURS: Being the Practia 
^^ Management of Goats for Milking Purposes. Abridged from "Til 

Book of the Goat," by H. S. HOLMES Pegler. Illustrated. 

paper, price is. 



PRACTICAX. HANDBOOKS.] [AU MoQlKM sent Garriace nrte^ 



L. Upcott Gill, Publisher, 170, Strand, London, 5 

" Should be in the hands of every horse ovm&c "—Sporting CkronicU. 

r)ISEASES OF HORSES: Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and 
^ Treatment ; to which is added a complete Dictionary of Equine 

Materia Medica. For the use of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel. 

In paper, price is. 6d. 



' This is assuredly a publication to be proud of. It goes a good deal further than 
anv book on the subject which has been issued before, and, without being 
in&llible, is well informed, well illustrated, and well written."— T^ Field. 



DOOK OF THE PIG. Containing the Selection, Breeding, 
^ Feeding, and Management of the Pig ; the Treatment of its 
Diseases ; the Curing and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, and other 
Pork Foods ; and other information appertaining to Pork Farming. 
By Professor James Long. Fully Illustrated with Portraits of Prize 
Pigs, by Harrison Weir and other Artists, Plans of Model 
Piggeries, &c. In cloth gilt, price 1 5 j. 



*'Not merely a good deal of useful and practical information, but many bits of 
homely folk-lore."— (Spwtotor, 

P)IG-KEEPING FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Guide to the 
^ Profitable Management of Pigs. By G. Gilbert (" Gurth"). In 
paper, price is. 

" We have often had occasion to recommend this work."— TAc Field. 

[BABBITS FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. Containing Full 
^\ Directions for the Proper Management of Fancy Rabbits in Health 
and Disease, for Pets or the Market, and Descriptions of every 
known Variety, with Instructions for Breeding good specimens. Il- 
lustrated. By the late Charles Rayson. Revised by the Editor 
of " The Book of the Rabbit." In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. May also 
be had in Two Parts, as follow : 

General Management of Rabbits. Including Hutches, Breed- 
ing, Feeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Rabbit Coverts, &c. 
Fully illustrated. (Forming Part I. of " Rabbits for Prizes and ProftJ^) 
In paper, price \s. 

Exhibition Rabbits: Being Descriptions of all Varieties of 
Fancy Rabbits, their Points of Excellence, and how to obtain them. 
Illustrated. (Forming Part IL of "- Rabbits for Prizes and Profit:') 
In paper, price is. 

" Well worthy of perusaL .... Contains valuable information."— iSporfwian. 

□[ERRETS AND FERRETING. Containing Instructions for 
^ the Breeding, Management, and Working of Ferrets. In paper, 
price 6d. 

" Goes thoroughly into the subject."— Cam6ru!.7e Chronicle. 

CT ANCY MICE: Their Varieties, Management, and Breeding, 
^ Re-issue, with Criticisms and Notes by Dr. Carter Blake. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 6d. 

— — — ■ ^r\r^\r> 
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" Of great interest and practical Talue."— -yottin^^Aam Daily Express. 

/^HE GUINEA PIG, for Food, Fur, and Fancy. Illustrate 

^^ with Coloured Frontispiece and Engravings. An exhaustiv 

book on the Varieties of the Guinea Pig, or Cavy, and their Manage 

ment for Pleasure or Profit. By C. CUMBERLAND, F.Z.S. In clot 

gilt, price 2S, 6d. 



ART AND YIRTU. 

" Can be heartily commended to students who wish to lay a solid foundation for good 
and artistic playing."— JTtwicaZ Standard. 

TDRACTICAL VIOLIN SCHOOL for Home Students. I 

^ Practical Book of Instructions and Exercises in Violin Playing 

for the use of Amateurs, Self-learners, Teachers, and others. B] 

J. M. Fleming, Author of '* Old Violins and their Makers." i vol 

demy ^to, cloth gilt, price ys. 6d. 

"We can cordially commend this work to the attention of teachers as well as 
students." — TAe Graphic. 

eASY LEGATO STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN, for Hom| 
Students. A Supplement to "The Practical Violin School id 
Home Students." By J. M. Fleming. In demy ^to, cloth gilf,pric 
3^. 6d. 

^HE ESSENTIALS OF PERSPECTIVE. With numeroJ 
^^ Illustrations drawn by the Author. By L. W. Miller, Principa 
of the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, Phila 
delphia. This book is such a manual as has long been desired for th 
. guidance of art students and for self-instruction. It contains as muq 
information about the science of Perspective as the artist or draught^ 
man ever has occasion to make use of, except under the most unusua 
conditions. The point of view throughout is that of the artist rathe 
than the merely scientific theory of the art. The instructions an 
clearly set forth, free from all unessential or merely theoretical dis 
cussion, and the principles are vividly enforced by a large numbe 
of attractive drawings by the author, which illustrate every phase 
his teachings. Price 6s. 6d. 

MIRROR • PAINTING IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. \ 
Practical Manual of Instruction for Amateurs. This highll 
decorative art has become very popular, but the execution is no 
always worthy of the design, in consequence of want of knowledsje 01 
the part of the artist; this book will supply the deficiency. B 
Mrs. Sharp-Ayres. Price is. 



fJLL ABOUT PAINTING ON CHINA. With Twelve Dd 

3^ scriptive Lessons. The object of this little book is to teach, h\ 

easy. Progressive Lessons, all that a beginner requires to know aboul 

China Painting. By Mrs. Conyers Morrell. Second Edition. /^ 

paper, price ()d. 
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"Spared no pains to give usefal information as to the various processes of 
decorative painting."— ^cod^my. 

[)ECORATIVE PAINTING. A Practical Handbook on Paint 
■^ ing and Etching upon Textiles, Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, Vellum, 
Leather, Glass, Wood, Stone, Metals, and Plaster, for the Decoration 
of our Homes. By B. C. S award. In the new ''''Renaissance''^ bind- 
ing, price js. 6d. 

*• Practical, satisfactory in its treatment, and very interesting."— rA« Queen. 

JRTISTIC AMUSEMENTS: Being Instructions in Colouring 
^ Photographs, Imitation Stained Glass, Decalcomanie, Queen Shell 
Work, Painting on China, Japanese Lacquer Work, Stencilling, Paint - 
jing Magic Lantern "Slides, Menu and Guest Cards, Spatter Work, 
! Picture and Scrap Screens, Frosted Silver Work, Picture Cleaning and 
Restoring, Illuminating, and Symbolical Colouring. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

1 GUIDE TO ENGLISH PATTERN COINS in Gold, Silver, 
^ Copper, and Pewter, from Edward I. to Victoria, with their Value. 
By the Rev. G.^ F. Crowther, M.A., Member of the Numismatic 
Society of London. Illustrated. In silver cloth, with gilt facsimiles 
of CoinSj price 5 j. 

" Such a book as this has never before been placed within the reach of the ordinary 
collector A model of careful and accurate work."— TA« Queen. 

l GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
^ IRELAND, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. 
Stewart Thorburn. Of immense value to collectors and dealers. 
Plates in Gold, Silver, and Copper, and Gold and Silver Coins in 
raised facsimile. In gold cloth, with silver facsimiles of Coins, price 
ds. 6d, [Re-issue in the Press. 

" The collector will find the work invaluable."— £road Arrow. 

r^NGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. A Manual for 
-^ Collectors : Being a Concise Account of the Development of the 
Potter's Art in England. Profusely Illustrated with Marks, Mono- 
grams, and Engravings of Characteristic Specimens. New Edition. 
In cloth gilt, price 3^. 6^. 



BEES AND BIRDS. 

*'Thisisa very Interesting book. . . . The illustrations are admirable. "—TA* Saturday 

Beview. 

3EES AND BEE-KEEPING: Scientific and Practical. By 
F. R. Cheshire, F.L.S., F.R.M.S., Lecturer on Apiculture at 
South Kensington. Vol. I., Scientific. A complete Treatise on 
the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hive Bee. In cloth gilt, price 
js. 6d Vol. II., Practical Management of Bees. In Monthly 
Parts, price jd. 

' . Uigitized D\/^ \ ___ 
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*^ We cannot too stronglT advise all poultiy-keepers to get a copy of this book, for it 
\% the cheapest shilling's worth we haTe seen for a long time."— Farm and 
Home. 

F)OULTRY AILMENTS AND THEIR TREATMENT. A 
^ Book for the Use of all Poultry-keepers, describing the Causes, 

Symptoms, and Cure of Diseases affecting Domestic Fowl. By D. J: 

Thompson Gray. In paper boards^ price \s. 



" We can recommend the books as admirably adapted for the purposes for which 
they are intended."— TAe Field. 

EXHIBITION ACCOUNT BOOKS. For use at all Poultry,| 
^-^ Pigeon, Rabbit, and Cage-Bird Shows. In Four Books, .com- 
prising : I. Minute Book; II. Cash Book; III. Entries Book; 
IV. Ledger. With Full Directions and Illustrative Examples for 
Working them. N.B. — The Set of Four Books is kept in Three 
Series : No. i, for Show of 500 Entries, 5s. the Set ; No. 2, for looo 
Entries, 7s. 6d. the Set ; and No. 3, for 1500 Entries, 12s. 6d. the Set. 
Larger sizes in proportion. The books can be had separate. Minute 
Book— No. i, is. ; No. 2, is. 3d.; No. 3, 2s. Cash Book— No. i, 2s. 
No. 2, 2s. 6d. ; No. 3, 4s. ENTRIES BOOK— No. i, 2s.; No. 2, 2S. 6d. ; 
No. 3, 4s. Ledger — No. i, 2s.; No. 2, 2s. 6d.; No. 3, 4s. " 



*' Every breeder should provide himself with this useful little record.*'— PouZtfj/. 

^HE SITTING HEN RECORD. Forming a Convenient 
^^ Record of all Eggs Set, and supplying in a handy and concise fonn 
Labels which can be readily attached to or above the Nest-boxes, 
showing at a glance the Number of Eggs under the Hen, the Variety, 
and when they should be brought off. Price — 50 FormSy dd.; loo 
Forms. \s. 



FERTILITY OF EGGS CERTIFICATE. . These are Forms 
of Guarantee given by the Sellers to the Buyers of Eggs for 
Hatching, undertaking to refund value of any unfertile eggs, or to 
replace them with good ones. In books^ with countetfoils^ price is. 



" Should be in the hands of all breeders of poultry."— T7^ Stock-keeper. 

T^OULTRY FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. Contains : Breed- 
^ ing Poultry for Prizes, Exhibition Poultry, and Management of 
the Poultry Yard. Handsomely Illustrated. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. By Professor James Long. In cloth gilt^ price 3^. 6^ 



"A very desirable little work."— TRe Queen. 

TRUCKS AND GEESE: Their Characteristics, Points, and 
^^ Management. The only book on the subject of Domestic Water- 
fowl and their Proper Treatment. By Various Breeders. Splendidly 
Illustrated. In paper, price is. 6d. 
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** Full of information on every point."— PttftZic Optnion. 

P[OREIGN CAGE BIRDS. Containing Full Directions for 
^ Successfully Breeding, Rearing, and Managing the various 
Beautiful Cage Birds imported into this country. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. By C. W. G.EDNEY. In cloth gilt^ in two vols., price 8j. td, ; 
in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges^ in one vol,, price 9^. td. 

Parrots, Parrakeets, Cockatoos, Lories, and Macaws : 
Their Varieties, Breeding, and Management. Illustrated. (Forming 
Vol, I, of " Foreign Cage Birds,") In cloth gilt, price 3^. dd, 

Waxbills, Finches, Weavers, Orioles, and other Small Foreign 
Aviary Birds : Their Varieties, Breeding, and Management. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. (Forming Vol, II. of " Foreign Cage Birds.") In 
cloth gilt, price ^s, 

"This very comprehensive work, .... which ia one of a most practical character, 
.... may be safely consulted by all canary fanciers."— TAe Field. 

gf ANARY BOOK. Containing Full Directions for the Breeding 
^ Rearing, and Management of all Varieties of Canaries and Canary 
Mules, the Promotion and Management of Canary Societies and 
Exhibitions, and all other matters connected with this Fancy. By 
Robert L. Wallace. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 
with many new Illustrations of Prize Birds, Cages, &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 5^. May also be had in two Sections as follow : 

General Management of Canaries. Including Cages and 
Cage-making, Breeding, Managing, Mule Breeding, Diseases and 
their Treatment, Moulting, Rats and Mice, &c. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. (Forming Section I. of the 
** Canary Book,") In cloth, price 2s, 6d. 

Exhibition Canaries. Containing Full Particulars of all the 
different Varieties, tlieir Points of Excellence, Preparing Birds for 
Exhibition, Formation and Management of Canary Societies and 
Exhibitions. Illustrated. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(Forming Section II, of the " Canary Book,") In cloth, price 2s. 6d, 



" No lovet of birds should fail to possess himself or herself of the hoot.^^Notting- 
Imm Daily Guardian, 

r\ISEASES OF CAGE BIRDS : Their Cause, Symptoms, and 
*^ Treatment. A Handbook which should be in the hands of every- 
one who keeps a Bird, as successful Treatment of Ailments depends on 
knowing what to do, and doing it promptly. By Dr. W. T. GREENE, 
F.Z.S. In paper, price is. 

**Is calculated to be most useful."— TAe Field. 

BRITISH CAGE BIRDS. Containing Full Directions for 
*^ Successfully Breeding, Rearing, and Managing the various British 

Birds that can be kept in Confinement. Illustrated with COLOURED 
, PLATES and numerous finely-cut Wood Engravings. By R. L. 

Wallace. In cloth gilt, price ios. 6d. ^^.^T^ 
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Here is all that can be desired ; the directions how to feed and how to keep 
forei^ birds in health are given by the greatest authority living."— iHc&{%e 
Opinion, 

^HE SPEAKING PARROTS. A Scientific Manual on the Ai 

^^ of Keeping and Breeding the principal Talking Parrots in Confine 

ment. By Dr. Karl Russ, Author of " The Foreign Aviary Birds, 

"Manual for Bird Fanciers/' &c. Illustrated with COLOUREI 

PLATES. In cloth gilt, price ds, 6d, 



" Is worthy of a hearty welcome from all breeders and keepers of foreign birds. " 
—Live Stock Journal. 

fJMATEUR'S AVIARY OF FOREIGN BIRDS; or, How 
y^ Keep and Breed Foreign Birds with Pleasure and Profit 
England. Illustrated. By W. T. Greene, M.D., M.A., F.Z.S., F.S.S 
&c., Author of " Parrots in Captivity," &c In cloth gilt, price y, 6<3 



*' A prettier present for anyone who is fond of these household pets it would be 
difficult to tnd."— Stock-keeper. 

OIRDS I HAVE KEPT IN YEARS GONE BY: Wit! 

'^ Original Anecdotes, and Full Directions for Keeping them Succesi 
fully. By W. T. Greene, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., &c.. Author 
** Parrots in Captivity," " The Amateur's Aviary " ; Editor of " Note 
on Cage Birds," &c., &c. With COLOURED PLATES. In clot 
gilt, price ^s. 



•♦ No fancier, in our judgment, should be without a copy of the work."— r^ Stockkupa 

RANGY PIGEONS. Containing Full Directions for the Breed 
ing and Management of Fancy Pigeons, and Descriptions of ever 
known Variety, together with all other information of interest or use t 
Pigeon Fanciers. Third Edition, bringing the subject down to th 
present time. 18 COLOURED PLATES, and 22 other fuU-pag 
Illustratipns. By J. C. Lyell. In cloth gilt, price los, 6d, 



rrviARY PHEASANTS FOR AMATEURS. A Practica 
J^ Handbook on the Breeding, Rearing, and General Manage 
ment of Fancy Pheasants in Confinement. By Geo. HornE 
Illustrated with Diagrams of the necessary Pens, Aviaries, &c, aiw 
a COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, and many full-page Engraving 
of the chief Varieties of Pheasants, drawn from life by A. F. LydoN 
Price 3J. 6d. 
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GARDENING. 

•* This important undertaking."— Dat7v Telearaph. 

" The moBt comi>lete work of its kind."— Daily News. 

"The fullest information is given, and the illastrations, which are exceedingly 

numerous, are first rate."— 7A0 World. 

niCTIONARY OF GARDENING. A Practical Encyclopedia 
*^ of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 
upwards of 2000 Engravings. Edited by G. Nicholson, Curator 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prof Trail, M.D , 
Rev. P. W. Myles, M.A., B. W. Hemsley, A.L.S., W. Watson, 
J. Garrett, and other Specialists. Vol. I., A to E, 552pp., 743 Illus- 
trations ; Vol. II., F to O, 544pp. and 811 Illustrations; and 
Vol. III., P to S, 537pp. and 564 Illustrations. Now ready ^ price 
15^. eokch; also in Monthly Parts, price \s. 



"Lovers of these beautiful flowers will welcome this edition."— Paper and 
• Printing Trades Journal, 

r fILY OF THE VALLEY : All About It, and How to Grow It; 
■-^ Forced Indoors and Out of Doors, in Various Ways. By William 
Roberts. In paper covers, price 6d, 



" Ought to be in the hands of everybody."— TAe Queen, 

SREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR AMATEURS. De- 
scriptions of the best Greenhouses and Frames, with Instructions 
for Building them, particulars of the varioiis methods of Heating, Illus- 
trated Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with general and 
special Cultural Directions, and all necessary information for the 
Guidance of the Amateur. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Magnificently Illustrated. By W. J. May. In cloth gilt, price 5^. 

"Seexns particularly useful."— ^KAenceum. 

pCARDY PERENNIALS AND OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 

^ / FLOWERS. Descriptions, alphabetically arranged, of the most 

desirable Plants for Borders, Rockeries, and Shrubberies, including 

Foliage as well as Flowering Plants. Profusely Illustrated. By J. 

Wood. In cloth, price ss. 



«<Fall of practical remarks, tending to make it a reliable and useful guide to 
amateur gardeners." — The Farmer, 

IJRBORICULTURE FOR AMATEURS: Being Instructions 
P^ for the Planting and Cultivation of Trees for Ornament or Use, 
and Selections and Descriptions of those suited to Special Require- 
ments as to Soil, Situation, &c. By William H. Ablett, Author 
of " English Trees and Tree Planting," &c. In cloth gilt, price is, 6d, 



" It is just the sort of book one would refer to in emergency."— rA« Florist and 

Pomologigt, 

'^^^ARDEN PESTS AND THEIR ERADICATION. Contain- 
^ ing Practical Instructions for the Amateur to overcome the Enemies 
of the Garden. With numerous Illustrations. In paper, price \s, 
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*' The Joint work of a competent botanist .... and a silcoessfnl cultivator with 
the experience of a quarter of a century."— G^rd^er'« Cttroniele. 

r^RCHipS FOR AMATEURS. Containing Descriptions 01 
^^ Orchids suited to the requirements of the Amateur, with full In- 
structions for their successful Cultivation. With numerous beautiful 
Illustrations. By James Britten, F.L.S., and W. H. Gower. In 
cloth gilt ^ price 7J. dd. 



** One of the best and most trastworthy books on bulb culture that have been put 
before the public."— Gtordcner** Chronicle, 

PJULBS AND BULB CULTURE: Being Descriptions, both 
^^ Historical and Botanical, of the principal Bulbs and Bulbous 
Plants grown in this Country, and their chief Varieties ; with Full and 
Practical Instructions for their Successful Cultivation both In and Out 
of Doors. Illustrated. By D. T. FiSH. In cloth gilt^ in one vo^ 
^6$ pp,y price IS. 

" Full, practical, .... and contajns many valuable hints."— ^rden. 

T^OSE BUDDING. Contaming Full Instructions for the Success- 
-^X ful Performance of this interesting Operation. Illustrated. Amateurs 

will find the information here given of great assistance. By D. T 

Fish. In paper ^ price td. 



" One of the few gardening books that will suit everybody." — Gardener's Magazine. 

F)RUNING, GRAFTING, AND BUDDING FRUIT TREES. 
^ Illustrated with Ninety- three Diagrams. A book which can be 

followed with advantage by amateur fruit growers. By D. T. FiSH 

In paper, price is. 

" Before entering on the cultivation of cucumbers, melons, marrows, or gonrds, we 
would recommend to their perusal Mr. May's handbook."— Dtt Win Evening 
Mail. 

(^UCUMBER CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. Including alsc 
^^ Melons, Vegetable Marrows, and Gourds. Illustrated. By W. J. 
May. In paper, price is. 



" Plain and practical."— TAc Queen. 

UINE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS : Being Plain Direc 
tions for the Successful Growing of Grapes with the Means and 
Appliances usually at the command of Amateurs. Illustrated. Grapes 
are so generally grown in villa greenhouses, that this book cannot fail 
to be of great service to many persons. By W. J. May. In paper^ 
price IS. 

" None more simple and practically useful."— TAe British Mail. 

T VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. Concise 
^ Directions for the Cultivation of Vegetables so as to insure 

Good Crops in Small Gardens, with Lists of the Best Varieties of 

each Sort. By W. J. May. In paper, price is. 



f^ r^r^nAo 
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**This excellent little book giTos eyery direction necessaxy."— DatVy Bristol Times 
and Mirror, 

(T)USHkOOM CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. With Full 

^ ^ ^ Directions for Successful Growth in Houses, Sheds, Cellars, 

and Pots, on Shelves, and Out of Doors. Illustrated. By W. J. 

May, Author of " Vine Culture for Amateurs," " Vegetable Culture 

for Ainateurs," " Cucumber Culture for Amateurs." In paper, price \s. 



** Labour greatly assisted by a perusal of this work."— ^TortA Briiish Agrieulturist. 

TOROFITABLE MARKET GARDENING. Adapted for the 

^ use of all Growers and Gardeners. By William Earley, 

Author of " High-class Kitchen Gardening," &c In cloth, price 2s, 



GENERAL LITERATURE. 

'*l8 a complete storehouse of educational information."— Tfte Qraphic. 

IT GUIDE TO DEGREES in Arts, Science, Literature, Law 
^ Music, and 'Divinity, in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, the 
Continent, and the United States. By E. Wooton, Author of 
"A Guide to the Medical Profession," &c In cloth, price i^s. 



p 



' Anyone who, before entering on either branch of the profession, desires infor- 
mation to determine which branch it shall be, will find a great deal here 
that will assist him."— TAe Law Studenfs Journal. 

GUIDE TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION. A Practical 
Treatise on the various Methods of Entering either Branch of 
the Legal Profession ; also a Course of Study for each of the 
Examinations, and selected Papers of Questions ; forming a Com- 
plete Guide to every Department of Legal Preparation. By T. H. 
Slater, Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle Temple. Prt'ce ys, 6a, 



"Is certain to be very much appreciated."— TAe Derby Mercury. 

SHORTHAND SYSTEMS; WHICH IS THE BEST? Being a 
Discussion, by various English Authors and Experts, on the Merits 
and Demerits of Taylor's, Gurnets, Pitmian's, Everett's, Janes', 
Pocknell's, Peachey's, Guest's, Williams', Odell's, and Redfem's 
Systems, with Illustrative Examples. Edited by Thomas Anderson, 
Author of " History of Shorthand," &c. This is a book which ought 
to be carefully read by every person who is about to take up the 
study of shorthand. In paper, price is. 



*• An amusing little book."— PttftJtc Opinion. 

HARACTER INDICATED BY HANDWRITING. With 
Illustrations in Support of the Theories advanced taken from 
Autograph Letters of Statesmen, Lawyers, Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, 
Authors, Poets, Musicians, Actors, and other persons. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By R. Baughan. In cloth gilt, 
price 2S, 6d, 
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"A Tory practical and sensible little ho6k.."^Speetator. 

F)RACTICAL JOURNALISM : How to Enter Thereon and 
^ Succeed. A Manual for Beginners and Amateurs. A book for 

all who think of "writing for the Press." By JOHN Dawson. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 



" A most excellent and useful handbook."~Pu&2ic Opinion. 

SHE LIBRARY MANUAL. A Guide to the Formation 
of a Library and the Valuation of Rare and Standard Books. 
By J. H. Slater, Barrister-at-Law, Author of "A Guide to the 
Legal Profession." Second Edition. In cloth, 112pp., price 2s. 6^. 



**A very entertaining and able little book."— iXterarj/ World. 

T fESSONS IN SHORTHAND, ON GURNEY'S SYSTEM (IM- 
-*-^ PROVED): Being Instruction in the Art of Shorthand Writing 

as jused in the Service of the two Houses of Parliament. ByR.E. 

Miller, of Dublin University ; formerly Parliamentary Reporter ; 

Fellow of the Shorthand Society. In paper, price \s. 



"Much valuable and practical information."— (Syft>ia'» Homt Journal. 

@HURCH FESTIVAL DECORATIONS. Comprising Direc- 
tions and Designs for the Suitable Decoration of Churches for 
Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Harvest. Illustrated. A useful 
book for the Clergy and their Lay Assistants. In paper, price is. 



GUIDES TO PLACES. 

" A capital guide to the angler, the yachtsman, or the artist."— Scotsman. 

^HE LAND OF THE BROADS. By E. R. Suffling. 

^ ILLUSTRATED EDITION.— The most Complete Guide to 
the whole of the District — embracing the Broads and their Water- 
ways of Norfolk and Suffolk — that has yet been published, as it 
contains more practical and reliable information than is to be found 
elsewhere respecting Yachting, Fishing, Places of Interest, Archaeo- 
logical Remains, Natural Features of the Country, the Birds and 
Fishes found there, the Customs of the Natives, and other points 
concerning which Tourists desire to know. A good Map of the 
Broads, Rivers, Chief Roads, and Places named, printed in four 
colours, accompanies the work. Price 2S, 6d, 

CHEAP EDITION.— A Cheap Edition of a reliable Guide to the 
Norfolk Broads, which would meet the requirements of the general 
Public, having been called for, the First Edition of the above Book 
has been issued in this form, but it has been embellished with some 
Plates of Characteristic Sketches taken on the spot by the well- 
known artist of Fishing and Waterside Subjects, Mr. J. TEMPLE. 
A good and clear Map, in black and white, is also given. In Illus- 
trated Cover, printed in colours, price is. 
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Reliable and accurate ; ... an admirable companion to tourists and cyclists."— TAe 
Tourist and Traveller. 

^HE TOURIST'S ROUTE MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
^^ WALES. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. Shows clearly all 
the Main, and most of the Cross Roads, and the Distances between 
the Chief Towns, as well as the Mileage from London. In addition 
to this. Routes of Thirty of the most Interesting Tours are printed in 
red. The Map is mountedf on linen, so as not to tear, and is inclosed 
in a strong cloth case ; it is thus in a convenient form for the pocket, 
and will not suffer from ordinary fair wear and tear, as is the case with 
most maps. This is, without doubt, the fullest, most accurate, 
handiest, and cheapest tourist's map in the « market. In cloth, 
price \s, 2d, 

** The information it gives is of a decidedly practical and reliable nature."— T/i« 

Spedaiw. 

OEASIDE WATERING PLACES. A Description of 179 Holiday 
^ Resorts on the Coasts of England and Wales, the Channel Islands, 
and the Isle of Man, including the gayest and most quiet places, 
giving full particulars of them and their attractions, and all other 
information likely to assist persons in selecting places in which to 
spend their Holidays according to their individual tastes, with 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF TRADESMEN, arranged in order 
of the town. Fifth Edition, with Maps and Illustrations. In cloth, 
price 2s, 6d. 

** We can confidently recommend this book."— rA« Literary World. 

^OUR IN THE STATES AND CANADA. Out and Home 
^^ in Six Weeks. By Thomas Greenwood. Illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 2s. 6d. _^ 

*' One of the most useful handbooks to the River yet published."— TAe Graphic. 

^HE UPPER THAMES: FROM RICHMOND TO OX- 
^^ FORD. A Guide for Boating Men, Anglers, Picnic Parties, and 

all Pleasure-seekers on the River. Arranged on an entirely New Plan. 

Illustrated. In paper, price \s.; in cloth, with elastic band ana 

Pocket, 2s, 

" It is a model * guide,' and supplies a want."— TA^ Field. 

Z^^INTER HAVENS IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. A Com- 

^^ plete Handbook to the Riviera, with a Notice of the New Station, 

Alassio. Splendidly Illustrated. By Rosa Baughan, Author of 

" The Northern Watering Places of France." In cloth gilt, price 2S. 6d. 



** We have pleasure in recommending this work."— Coo*** Excursionist. 

r)ORTHERN WATERING PLACES OF FRANCE. A 

^ ^ Guide for English People to the Holiday Resorts on the Coasts 

of the French Netherlands, Picardy, Normandy, and Brittany. By 

Rosa Baughan, Author of "Winter Havens in the Sunny South," 

&c. In paper, price 2s. 

^ r\f-^,<^Tlr> ■ 

UiQiTized Dy '^-^ 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

"This very complete and rather luxnrioiis Tolume ia a thorough encyclopaedia 
artistic, plain, and fancy needlework. . . . After being submitted to the 
severe test of feminine criticism, the Dictionary emerges mnmphantb . . . 
The volume as a whole deserves no small commendation.''~2%« Standard, 

"This volume, one of the handsomest of its kind, is illustrated in the best sense 
of the term. ... It is useful and concise— in fact, it is exactly what it 
professes to be. . . . This book has endured the severest test at our 
command with rare success."— 2!^ Athewmtm. 

^HE DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. An Encyclopedia 
^-^ of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy Needlework ; Plain, practical, 
complete, and magnificently Illustrated. By S. F. A. Caulfeild 
and B. C. Saward. Accepted by H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, H.R.H. the Duchess of Edinburgh, H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Connaught, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany. Dedi- 
cated by special permission to H.R.H. Princess Louise, Marchioness 
of Lome. In demy ^to^ S^S^,, 829 illustrations^ extra cloth gilt^ 
plain edges y cushioned bevelled boards ^ price 21s, ; with COLOURED 
PLATES^ elegant satin brocade cloth binding and coloured edges^ 
31X. 6d, 

" We have seldom seen a book of this class better got np^—BelFs WeMy Metaengtr. 

pCONITON LACE BOOK. Containing Full and Practical In- 
^ / structions for Making Honiton Lace. With numerous Illustrations. 
In cloth gilt, price 3^. &/. 



" Win prove a valuable acquisition to the student of art noedlework."— TA« Emgliaik' 
roomarCt Review. 

fJRTISTIC FANCY WORK SERIES. A Series of Illustrated 
y^ Manuals on Artistic and Popular Fancy Work of various kinds. 
Each number is complete in itself, and issued at the uniform price of 
6d. Now ready— (i) Macramb Lace (Second Edition) ; (2) Patch- 
work; (3) Tatting; (4) Crewel Work ; (5) Appliquk 



" It cannot fail to be useful and appreciated."— ITeldon'^ Ladiei Journal. 

/^JHURCH EMBROIDERY: Its Early History and Manner 
^^ of Working ;. Materials Used and Stitches Employed ; Raised and 
Flat Couching, Appliquk, &c., &c., including Church Work over Card- 
board. Illustrated. A practical handbook for Church Workers. In 
paper, price \s. 

*• A copy ought to be in eyery nursery."— Socte<y. 

SICK NURSING AT HOME : Being Plain Directions and 
Hints for the Proper Nursing of Sick Persons, and the Home 
Treatment of Diseases and Accidents in case of Sudden Emergencies. 
By S. F. A Caulfeild. In paper, price is, ; in cloth, price \s. 6(L 
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"A moat valuable guide."— TAe Qiieen. 

F)RACTICAL HINTS ON COFFEE STALL MANAGE- 
^ MENT, and other Temperance Work for the Laity. In paper, 
price IS, 

"Is admirably suited to its purpose."— TA« Broad Arrow. 

(ROOKERY FOR AMATEURS ; or, French Dishes for English 

^-^ Homes of all Classes. Includes Simple Cookery, Middle-class 

Cookery, Superior Cookery, Cookery for Invalids, and Breakfast and 

Limcheon Cookery. By Madame Valerie. Second Edition. In 

paper, price is, 

" Is thoroughly healthy in tone, and practical."— Saturday Beview. 

INDIAN OUTFITS AND ESTABLISHMENTS. A Practical 
^ Guide for Persons about to Reside in India ; detailing the Articles 
which should be taken out, and the Requirements of Home Life and 
Management there. By an Anglo-Indian. In cloth, price 2s, td. 



MECHANICS. 

** a handy manual for the study of an interesting and important art."~TAe Orapkie, 

T^OOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS : Being Descriptions of 
^^ the various Tools and Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions 

for their Effective Use. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 

Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. 



" It is thoroughly practical, is well illustrated, and contains the information that 
beginners require." — Saturday Review. 

]F>EPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS; Being the Art of 
'*' \ Ornamenting Thin Metal with Raised Figures. By L. L. Haslope. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d, 



" A capital manual. ... All is clearly and concisely explained."— TAe Graphic. 

V)RACTICAL BOAT BUILDING FOR AMATEURS. Con- 
^ taining Full Instructions for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, 

Canoes, Sailing Boats, &c. Fully Illustrated with Working Diagrams. 

By Adrian Neison, C.E. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by 

Dixon Kemp, Author of " Yacht Designing," " A Manual of Yacht 

and Boat Sailing," &c. In cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. 



"The book is thoroughly exhaustive."— TAe BuHding World. 

F)ICTURE FRAME MAKING FOR AMATEURS. Being 
^ Practical Instructions in the Making of various kinds of Frames 

for Paintings, Drawings, Photographs, and Engravings. Illustrated. 

By the Author of " Carpentry and Joinery," &c. Cheap Edition, in 

paper, price is, 
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" Concise and comprehensive."— TA« Figaro. 

T^RINTING FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Guide to the 

^ Art of Printing ; containing Descriptions of Presses and Materials, 

together with Details of the Processes Employed, to which is added 

a Glossary of Technical Terms. Illustrated. By P. E. Raynor. 

In paper ^ price is, ^ 

"WiU be found of great interest."— iUiatrate<2 Carpenter and Builder, 

Z^^OOD CARVING FOR AMATEURS. Containing Descrip- 

^^ tions of all the requisite Tools, and Full Instructions for their Use 

in producing different varieties of Carvings. Illustrated. A book 

of very complete instructions for the amateur wood carver. In 

paper /price is, 

" The best of the book consists of practical instructions."— Iron. 

(^ARPENTRY AND JOINERY FOR AMATEURS. Con- 

^-^ tains Full Descriptions of the various Tools Required in the 

above Arts, together with Practical Instructions for their Use. By 

the Author of " Turning for Amateurs," &c. In cloth gilt, price is, 6d. 



*' We can safely commend the volume."— TAe Oraphie. 

fflODEL YACHTS AND BOATS : Their Designing, Making, 
and Sailing. Illustrated with 1 18 Designs and Working Diagrams. 
A splendid book for boys and others interested in making and rigging 
toy boats for. sailing. It is the best book on the subject now published. 
By J. DU V. Grosvenor. In leatherette, price 5 j. 



" Every possible information is given."— TA* Reliqimry. 

Z^^ORKING IN SHEET METAL: Being Practical Instnic- 
^^ tions for Making and Mending Small Articles in- Tin, Copper, 

Iron, Zinc, and Brass. Illustrated. Third Edition. By the Author of 

" Turning for Amateurs," &c. In paper, price td. 



** Qives the amateur copious descriptions of tools and methods of working."— 

T?ie Builder, 

/^URNING FOR AMATEURS: Being Descriptions of the 
^^ Lathe and its Attachments and Tools, with Minute Instructions 

for their Effective Use on Wood, Metal, Ivory, and other Materials. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By James Lukin, BA, 

Author of "The Lathe and its Uses," &c Illustrated with I44 

Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d, 



**A capital book for boys."— i>i«pa«cA. 

/^OYMAKING FOR AMATEURS. Containing Instructions 

^^ for the Home Construction of Simple Wooden Toys, and of others 

that are Moved or Driven by Weights, Clockwork, Steam, Electricity, 

&c. Illustrated. By James Lukin, B.A., Author of " Turning for 

Amateurs," &c. In cloth gilt, price \s, 
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*' A very useful little book."— 5!/{pu»'« H<ym€ Journal. 

^UNING AND REPAIRING PIANOFORTES. The 
^^ Amateur's Guide to the Practical Management of a Piano with- 
out the intervention of a Professional. By Charles Babbington. 
In paper, price 6d. 

" A valuable handbook for ready reference."— Journal of Forestry. 

PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE. As applied to Farm Build- 
^ ings of every description (Cow, Cattle, and Calf Houses, Stables, 
Piggeries, Sheep Shelter Sheds, Root and other Stores, Poultry Houses), 
Dairies, and Country Houses and Cottages. Profusely Illustrated with 
Diagrams and Plans. By Robert Scott Burn. In cloth gilt, 
price 5^. 



■'«^>^k^>^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^W^rv^rv^*^ 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

" Throughout the volume is essentially practical."- Da% Telegraph. 

[PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. A Manual of Instruction to the 
^ Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History 
Specimens of all kinds. Fully Illustrated with Engravings of Tools, 
Examples, and Working Diagrams. By Montagu Browne, F.Z.S., 
Curator of Leicester Museum. New and Enlarged Edition. In cloth 
gilt, price ys. 6d. 

From Professor Ruskin.— " I have just opened your proofs, and am entirely 
delighted by the glance at them. . . . The engraving of the cobra— Mr. 
Babbage'a— is the only true drawing of it I ever saw." 

rZOOLOGICAL NOTES on the Structure, Affinities, Habits, 

^ and Faculties of Snakes, Marsupials, and Birds ; with Adventures 

among, and Anecdotes of, them. By Arthur Nicols, F.G.S., 

F.R.G.S., Author of ** Natural History Sketches." In walnut or 

sycamore, Svo, price ys. 6d. 



" This little volume is full of interest"— ^aturtf. 

nATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES AMONG THE^CAR- 
^ ^ NIVORA — Wild and Domesticated ; with Observations on their 
Habits and Mental Faculties. By Arthur Nicols, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Author of "Zoological Notes," "The Puzzle of Life." Illustrated by 
J. T. Nettleship, C. E. Brittan, and T. W. Wood. In cloth 
gilt, price ^s. 

*' One of the handiest little helps yet published."— ^a;c«Wor. 

r^OLLECTING BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS: Being 
^-^ Directions for Capturing, Killing, and Preserving Lepidoptera 
and their Larvae. Illustrated. Reprinted, with Additions, from 
" Practical Taxidermy." By Montagu Browne, Author of " Practi- 
cal Taxidermy." In paper, price \s. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

*' It is by a thoroughly practical angler. . . . Will form a valuable addition to the 
angler's library."— J^wAinflr Q'azetU. 

T^RACTICAL FISHERMAN. Dealing with the Natural 
^ History, the Legendary Lore, the Capture of British Freshwater 
Fish, and Tackle and Tackle Making. Beautifully Illustrated. By 
J. H. Keene. In cloth gilt, gilt edges, price los. dd. 



" An ingenious method . . . and the instructions are brief and clear."— T%e Qwiu, 

OKATING CARDS. A Series of Cards, of convenient size 
^ for Use on the Ice, containing Clear Instructions and Diagrams 
for Learning the whole Art of Figure Skating. One of the cards, 
containing the figure to be learnt, is held in the hand whilst skating, 
so that the directions are read and acted on simultaneously. Tinted\ 
cards, gilt edges, round corners, inclosed in strong leather pocket book, 
price y, bd,j or in extra calf, satin lined (for presentation), price 55. 6^ 



• * Cleverly written and illustrated."— iS^wrtwian. 

F)RACTICAL TRAPPING : Being some Papers on Traps and 
^ Trapping for Vermin, with a Chapter on General Bird Trapping 
and Snaring. By W. Carnegie. In paper, price \s, 

" A capital manuaL ... All is clearly and concisely explained."— TA^ Graphic 

F)RACTICAL boat BUILDING AND SAILING. Con- 
^ taining Full Instructions for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, 
Canoes, Sailing Boats, &c. Particulars of the most Suitable Sailing 
Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, and Instructions for their Proper 
Handling. Fully Illustrated with Designs and Working Diagrams. 
By Adrian Neison, C.E., Dixon Kemp, AI.N.A, and G. 
Christopher Davies. In one vol,, cloth gilt, price js, 6d 

»• We know of n better companion for the young Yachtsman."— iSjpor«uH7 CknnuiU. 

BOAT SAILING FOR AMATEURS. Containing Particulars 
of the most Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, and 
Instructions for their Proper Handling, &c. Illustrated with Nitoierous 
Diagrams. By G. CHRISTOPHER Davies. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, and with several New Plans of Yachts. In cloth giliy 
price 5^. 

" Mr. Carnegie gives a great variety of useful information as to game and «ime pre- 
serving. ... We are glad to repeat that the volume contains much ^^seful 

information, with many valuable suggestions The instructiolls as ;to 

pheasant rearing are sound, and nearly exhaustive."— TA* Tinus. 

•* It is practical, straightforward, and always lucid. The chapters on poaching and 
poachers, both human and animal, are particularly to the point, and amusmg 
withaL"— rA« World, 

F)RACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Containing the fullest 

^ Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and Ground 

Game, and Destroying Vermin ; with other Information of Value to 

the Game Preserver. Illustrated. By WiLLlAM Carnegie. In cloth 

gilt, demy %ixp, price 2\s, 

" "■ Uiqitized Dv VJV/VJ 
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" A thoroughly practical as well as a very interesting book."~TAe Qrayhic, 

OOTES ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING. Miscellaneous 
^ ^ Observations on Birds and Animals, and on the Sport they 

afford for the Gun in Great Britain, including Grouse, Partridges, 

Pheasants, Hares, Rabbits, Quails, Woodcocks, Snipe, and Rooks. 

By J. J. Manley, M.A., Author of " Notes on Fish and Fishing.'' 

Illustrated. In cloth ^Ity 4oq^., price ys, 6d. 



" It is as comprehensiTe as could be desired. ... We can readily testify to the strict 
impartiality of the author. "~TAe Field, 

TRICYCLES AND TRICYCLES OF THE YEAR. De- 

^^ scriptions of the New Inventions and Improvements for the Present 

Season. Designed to assist intending purchasers in the choice of a 

machine. Illustrated. By Harry Hewitt Griffin. (Published 

Annually.) In paper^ price is. 



*' No one interested in conjuring should be without this work."— /Saturday Review, 

OLEIGHT of hand.' a Practical Manual of Legerdemain 

^^ for Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 

Profusely Illustrated. By Edwin Sachs. In cloth gilt, price 6s, bd. 



" Most amusing. ... A better book cannot be purchased.**— Xadie«' Journal, 

BAZAARS AND FANCY FAIRS : A Guide to their 
Organisation and Management, with Details of Various Devices 
for Extracting Money from the Visitors. In paper, price is. 



" Alike valuable to the beginner and the practised photogn.phei,**—'Photograpkie 

News, 

PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY: Being the Science and Art 
of Photography, both Wet Collodion and the various Dry Plate 
Processes: Developed for Amateurs and Beginners. Illustrated. By 
O. E. Wheeler. In cloth gilt, price ^s. 



*• We can heartily commend these six plays."— XodiM* Journal. 

SIX PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. Written specially for Repre- 
sentation by Children, and Designed to Interest both Actors and 
Audience. With Instructions for Impromptu Scenery, Costumes, and 
Effects, and the Airs of the Various Songs. By Chas. Harrison^ 
Author of "Amateur Theatricals and Tableaux Vivants." Price is^ 



" Will be found invalaable."— Court Journal, 

/^HEATRICALS AND TABLEAUX VIVANTS FOR AMA- 
^■^ TEURS. Giving Full Directions as to Stage Arrangements, 

" Making-up," Costumes, and Acting. With Numerous Illustrations- 

By Chas. Harrison. In cloth gilt, price 2s, td, 

' iJigitized by % — ""^"^'^ 
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X NGLING IN SALT WATER. A Book for all Visitors to the 

^•^ Seaside, showing how to catch Sea Fish from Piers, Jetties, Bocks, and Boats, so 
as to obtain true sport. By the use of proper Tackle and Baits, Angling in Salt Water 
may be made to yield as much sport as Angling in Fre:»h Water, which, it must be 
admitted, is a very decided advance upon the usual methods. " Akolimg in Salt 
Water" is written by a thoroughly practical Angler, and is well Illustrated with 
Engravings of Tackle, Methods of Fishing, &c. Price 1*. 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Handbook on 

^ Selecting and Successfully Growing the Best Varieties of our Hardy Fruits, in- 
cluding the Apple, Apricot, Cherry, Chestnut, Currant, Fig, Filbert, Gooseberry, Medlar, 
Mulberry, Nectarine, Peach, Pear, Plum, Quince, Baspberry, Strawberry, Walnut 
Illustrated. By John Garrett. Price Is. 

I^ORSE-KEEPING FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Manual on 

^^ the Management of Horses, for the guidance of those who keep from one to six 
for their personal use. By Fox Bussell. Price \s. 

npHE ST. BERNARD (No. II. of Monographs on British Dogs), 

* with Coloured Frontispiece and a full-page Engraving. The most complete treatise 
on this noble Dog that has yet been published. By Hugh Dalziel. Price is. bd. 



]g^OSES FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Guide to the Selection 

^^ and Cultivation of the best Boses, both for exhibition or mere pleasure, by that 
large section of the Gardening World, the amateur lover of Boi^es. Illustrated. By the 
Bev. J. HONEYWOOD D'Ombrain, Hon. Sec. of the National Bose Society. Price 1». 

nLD VIOLIN MASTERS AND THEIR MUSIC, with Examples 

^^ and Illustrations. By J. M. Fleming, Author of **01d Violins and their Makers," 
*• The Practical Violin School," and " Easy Leeato Studies for the Violin," with which 
latter works the present one will be uniform in size and style. In Monthly Parts, price Id. 



A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

PIMPLES, Black Specks, Sonbam, Freckles, and nnsightly Blotches on the 
Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands, can be instantly removed by using Mrs. JAMES'S 
HEBBAL OINTMENT, made from herbs only, and warranted harmless. It imparts such 
a lovely clearness to the skin that astonishes everyone. - Of all chemists. Is. 1^ A box 
(with directions) sent free from observation, post free, on receipt of 15 stamps to— 

Mrs. A. JAMES, 268, Caledonian Road, London, N. 



LUXURIANT HAIB. 

X ONG, PLOWING EYELASHES, EYEBROWS, Ac, are QUICKLY 
JLi PBODUCED by using JAMES'S HEBBAL POMADE. It is invaluable for the pro- 
duction of Whiskers, Beards, and Moustachios ; it causes the hair to grow on bald placeo 
and scanty partings. Of most chemists, Is. ; or a box of it sent free from observation, post 
free, for iS stamps. 

Mrs. A. JAMES, 268, Caledonian Road, London, N. 

HAIB DESTBOYEB. 

XAMES'S DEPILATORY Instantly Removes Snperflnons Hairs from the 

•*v. F-^"^: ^®*?' °' Arms, without Ii^ury to the Skin. Of most chemists. Is. : or sent 

with direct ons for use, free from observation, post free, for 15 stamps. *»• . "'^ «»" 

Mrs, A. JAMES. 268, Caledonian loaaVllotidon, N. 



A Few l)ecipes for Houseliolcl Use. 
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TO KAKB A RICH PLUM CAKE.— Take half-a-pound of butter and 
half-a-pound of while sifted sugar, beat these with the hand well together to 
a cream ; add four eggs, one at a time, and well beat each one with the butter 
and sugar; lightly mix in one pound of flour, previously mixed with one tea- 
spoonful of BoRwicK*s Gold Medal Baking Powder, then lightly mix 
with the whole half-a-pound of sultanas ; bake at once thoroughly, in a' quick 
oven. 

TO MAKE A FULL GOOD PLAZH CASE.— Mix well together one 
pound of flour, two teaspoonfuls of BoRWiCK's Gold Medal Baking 
Powder, a little salt and spice, and a quarter-of-a-pound of sugar ; rub in a 
quarter-of-a-poimd of butter, add six ounces of sultanas, two ounces of currants, 
and one oimce of candied peel ; moisten the whole with two eggs, and half-a- 
teacupful of milk previously beaten together; bake in a quick oven very 
thoroughly. 

BORWICK'S 



BAKING 
POWDER 



IffBOBWIOE^iiDot 

the best in the world, 
why has it gained 
5 gold medals. 



Any housewife will 
answer -. Because !& 
makes the best 
bread, thelight> 
est pastry, and 
most tempts 
ing cakes and^ 
puddings. Tell 
your grocer 
■you must have 

TBOBWICK'S. 



TO MAKE BREAD. — To every pound of flour add a heaped-up tea- 
spoonful of Borwick's Gold Medal Baking Powder, with a little salt, 
and thoroughly mix while in a dry state, then pour on gradually about half- 
a-pint of cold water, or milk and water, mixing quickly but thoroughlv into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more tnan is 
necessary to mix it perfectly; make it into small loaves, which must be 
immediately put into a quick oven. 

PUFP PASTE. — Mix one pound of flour with a teaspoonful of Borwick's 
Gold Medal Baking Powder, then cut half-a-pound of butter into slices, 
roll it in thin sheets on some of your flour, wet up the rest with about a 
quarter-of-a-pint of water, see that it is about as stiff as your butter, roll it 
to a thin sheet, cover it with your sheets of butter, double it in a three 
double ; do the same five times ; it is then fit for use, or it may stand an hour 
covered over to keep the air from it. 

Tell your Grocers you must have BORWIGK'S. 



KENNEL 
CHRONICLE. 



^PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 1d.> 

Yearly Subscription is l8» Sd.^ Best Free. 

A first-rate medkim for Advtrtistments of all things rtlating to 
Dogs. A CIrcuiatton of over 10,000 Copies guaranteed. 



TTTHE "KENNEL CHRONICLE" is the most complete 
■^l® and compact Chronicle of Pog Shows, a List of the 
Prize Winners at every Exhibition held. in the United 
Kingdom, and at the most important Shows abroad, being 
given in its pages, and these are fully indexed, so that ready 
reference can be made to facts, giving invaluable aid to 
Purchasers, Breeders, and others, in PROVING OR DIS- 
PROVING Statements made respecting Dogs offered 
FOR Sale or at Stud, &c. 

In addition to the above features, the '* KENNEL 
CHRONICLE " contains Registers of Births of Pups, 
Dogs at Stud, Change of Ownership, Stud Visits, List 
of Champions, &c., and Notes on all occurrences of per- 
manent interest in canine circles. 

Entry Fees. — Pedigree Register : Winners of a 
Prize at any Public Show, FREE ; Non-Winners, is. each. 
Produce, Name, and Sale Registers, 6d. each. Stud 
Register, id. for Two Words. Entry Forms Free on 
Application. 



The Yearly Volumes of the " KENNEL CHRONICLE," 
neatly Bound in Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 



Office: 170, STBAND, LOND^JJif, W.C 



Qowups' Toilet flvnis 

Have been known for nearly 100 years to be the best 
which can be obtained : the best articles are, in the long run, always the cheapest.. 
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ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL 

Is the best and safest preserver and beautifier of the hair, and has a most- 
delicate and fragrant bouquet. It contains no lead or mineral ingredients, and 
can also be had in 

A GOLDEN COLOUR 

for fair and golden-haired children, and people whose hair has become grey. 
Sizes : 3/6, 7/- ; 10/6, equal to four small. 

ROWLANDS' KALYDOR 

Is a most soothing emollient and refreshing preparation for the face, hands^ 
and arms. It removes all freckles, tan, sunburn, sting of insects, prickly heat, 
chaps, redness, irritation and roughness of the skin, <&c., produces a beautiful 
ana delicate complexion, and renders the 

SKIN SOFT, FAIR, 

and delicate ; it is warranted free from any greasy or metallic ingredients. Sizes z 
4/6 and 8/6. HdlJ'Sized bottles at 2/3. 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO 

Is the best, purest, and most fragrant Tooth Powder ; it prevents and arrests 
decay, strengthens the gums, gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, and 
renders the 

TEETH WHITE AND SOUND. 

ROWLANDS' EUKONIA 

Is a pure and delicate toilet powder, free from any bismuth or metallic ingredients. 
Sold in three tints, white, rose, and cream, 2/6 per box. Ask for 

ROWLANDS' ARTICLES, 

of 20^ HiTtON Garden, London, and avoid cheap, spurious imitations, under 
the same or similar names. uigitizeaDy vjww^in^ 
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GREY HAIR 

Rather than attempt to Restore it. 

St.— Because the old fashioned and objeoticmftble Hair Dves dry np and spoil the Hair, 
ad.— Beoanse the majority of " Hair Restorers " bring the nsers into ridicnle by pro- 
ducing only a sickly yeUow tint or dirty greenish stain, instead of a proper oolonr. 

The following Testimonials (of many hundreds received) declare the value of 

liATREILLE'S HYPERION HAIR RESTORER 

A positively restoringr grey or white hair to the REALLY NATURAL colonr, grlosa, softness, I 
ad beauty of youth: it so perfectly accomplishes its work and fulfils its promise, thatinbrl__ 
line, or under glaring gaslight, the user can alike defy detection in ever having he&a. grey, or 1 
remedy, while as a nourisher and strengthener of weak hair it has no equaL 
Price 3s. 6d., sent in return for Postal Order or Stamps, by the Proprietors, J 

latrellle Sc Co., Kennington, London (Established S5 years at WalioorthX or may b* M 

of Chemists ; 

ut it is strongly advised that anything else, offered from interested motives, be resolutely rofmed. Si 

latreille's Hyperion ^EV£R DISAPPOINTS. All Chemists can readily procure through wholesale 

houses, if they have it not themselves in stock. 

8FBGZXBV TBBTWOVZAXiB. 



80, Royal George^treet, Stockport, 

February 26,1880. 
Dbab Sib,— Hy hair went white through trouble 
nd sickness, but one bottle of your Hyperion 
lair Restorer brought it back to a splendid brown, 
s nice as it was in my young days. I am now forty 
ears old, .and all my friends wonder to see me 
estored from white to brown. You can make 
That use-you like of this. Yours truly, 

(Mrs.) Mabia Wobthikgtok. 

182, High-street, Stourbridge, May 16, 1878. 
Sib,— I find your Hyperion Hair Restorer is a 
LTSt-class and really genuine article, and is well 
rorth the money. After using it thrice, my hair 
•egan to turn the natural colour, whereas before it 
ras quite grey : it also keeps the hair from falling 
ft, and I shall alwavs recommend it to evervone I 
310W. You are at liberty to publish this if you 
hoose. Yours truly, (Mrs.) M. Davis. 

Thirsk, Yorks, January 26, 1876. 
Dbab Sib,— I use your Hyperion Hair Restorer, 
nd find it everything which has been said in its 
avour. I am, dear Bir» yours truly, T. Coatbs. 

Forohester, near Fareham, Hants, Oct. 16, 1875. 

Sib,— Please send me another bottle of your 
Ijrperion Hair Restorer Lit is betterthan any other 
estorer I have tried. Yours faithfully. 

(Mrs.) C. Chbistix. 



High-street, Corsham, Wilts, 

December 2, 1874. 
Dbab Sib,— I enclose stamps for another bottle 
of your Hyperion Hair Restorer; its clean qualities 
are sufficient to recommend it anywhere. 

Yours respectfully, £. Matvabd. 

St. Heliers, Jersey, 

August 1, 1871 
Si%— Please send me another bottle of your Hype- 
rion Hair Restorer : I bear willing testimony to ttl 
being very pleasant to use, both as to cleaaUnM 
and absence of disagreeable smell. 

Yours truly, F. db LtrsiovAit. 

2, Fir-street, Sydenham, 

July 15, 1871 
Dbab Sib,— I am most happy to tell you that I 
have reason to commend your excellent T '" 
Hair Restorer, as it has already turned t_ 
hair of a person fifty-seven years old to its z 
colour. Yours respectfuUy. 

T. WHAmOBI. 

8S, DewBbury-rood, Leeds, 

May 2S, 1871 
Dbab Sib,— I want half-a-dosen more bottles of 

?our Hyperion Hair Restorer, some for friends •») 
he remainder for myself : it is the best restorer of 
grey hair to its natural colour. 

Yours truly, Jamh DAiraoa 



♦♦ Be oareful to aek for LatreUle'a HypePion Hair Bestorep. as tli« maniu 
faotureris also proprietor of IiatreUle^s Excelsior Iiotion, whiok is a separAti 
preparation, oruuiversal repute for 25 years past, as a ^oduoer of Hair. 







NOTHING EVER INTRODUCED HAS BEEN FOUND TO EQUAL 

Latreille's Excelsior Lotion 

Celebrated among all classes of Society all over the World as the only Real Producer of 

WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS, 

temedy for Baldness, Weak and Falling Hair, &c., and Corer of Scnrf or DandriiT, 



■Ma«^l^l^i^l#*««#«#««%#*#%#«««#^»«#«#«#«#^l«««#M^l^P^»^^«^i«a 



Price 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 

Dan be had of any Chemist, throngh Babclat, Sanger, Nbwbbbt, Edwabds, 

Jtjtton, Thoufson, Hoybndbn, Maw & Co., or any other Wholesale Chemist, 01 

direct from the Proprietors, 

LATREILLE & CO., KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E, 

(Established 85 years at Walworth), 
On remitting Postal Order or Stamps. 
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3AUTZOH. — Be careful to ask for LatreilWs ** Excelsior Lotion," and refuse awythini 
Ise that may he offered, as ths enormous success, extending over twenty-five years, fuu 
ed to many useless imitations, which can only disappoint. The title ** EXCELSIGII 
jOTION *' is a registered Trade Mark, to copy which wUl incwr criminal prosecution 
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(Books, Circulars, Billheads, do J, 
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ESTIMATES GIVEN. 



37, Surrey Street, Strand, 
London, WX. 
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Mentioned In this Catalogue are kept in stock by the following 
leading Booksellers:— 



Aberdeen, Wyllie and Son. 

Barnstaple, H. A. Foyster, 90, High 

Street. 
Bath, W. Gregory and Son, 1, Wood 

Street. • 
Belfast, Wm. Mollan and Son. 
Birmingham, Midland Educational Co. 
Blackburn, £. Denham, King William 

Street. 
Bolton, G. Winterbum. 
Bournemouth, F. J. Bright, 10 and 11, 

Arcade. 
Bradford, Matthews and Brooke, Son 

Bnildings. 
Bridgwater, Whitby and Son. 
Brighton, Treacher Bros., North Street. 
Bristol, W. D. Buckle, 7, Com Street. 
Burnley, J. and A. Lnpton. 
Bury, W. Wardleworth. 

Cambridge, H. W. Wallis. 
Cardiff, Scholastic Trading Co. 
Carlisle, A. D. Moss, English Street. 
Cheltenham, W. Norton, Clarence 

Street. 
Chester, Minshull and Meeson. 
Chichester, W. H. Barrett, The Cross. 
Cirencester, Bailey and Son. 
Clacton-on-Sea, Nunn and Ubsdell, 

1, Pier Avenue. 
Clevedon, E. J. Wa^eham. 
Coventry, W. W. Curtice and Co., 

Com Exchange. 
Croydon, Boffey and Clark. 

Derby, Bemrose and Son, Irongate. 

Devonport, J. Clark. 

Dublin, C. Combridge, Grafton Street. 

Edinburgh, Douglas and Fonlis, 9, 

Castle Street. 
Uxeter, H. S. Eland, High Street. 

Glasgow, W. and B. Holmes, Dunlop 

Street. 
Oreat Yarmouth, A. and W. Huke, 12 

and 14, Market Eow. 

HaUfax, J. Crossley, 19, Union Street, 
Hereford, Jakeman and Carver, High 

Street. 
Hertford, Simpson and Son. 
Hinckley, W. Pickering. 



Hull, A. Brown and Sons. 
Kingston'on-Thames, Phillipson. 

Leeds, Walker and Laycock, 37, Brig- 
gate. 

Leicester, Midland Educational Co., 
Market Street. 

Liverpool, Hales and Freeman, 13, 
Moorfields. 

Llandudno, W. Wardleworth. 

Llanelly, W. Davies, Market Street. 

Loughborough, H. Wills, 4, Market 
Place. 

Manchester, J. Heywood, Beansgate. 
Melton Mowbray, W. Loiley. 

Newcastle'on-Tyne, E. J. Porteus and 

Co., 19, Grainger Street West. 
Norwich, Jarrold and Son. 
Nottingham, B. Benham, Wheelergate. 

Oldham, W. Wardleworth. 
Oxford, Slatter and Bose. 

Peterborough, W. H. Pentney, 9, 

Narrow Street. * 

Plymouth, Boidge. 
Portsea, Mr. Grardner. 
Portsmouth, Mr. Long. 

Reading, A. Farrer and Co., 39, Broad 

Street. 
Rugby, Over. 

Scarborough, E. T. W. Bennis. 
Sheffield, T. T. Widdison. 
Southport, W. Wardleworth. 
Spilsby, T. A. Bellamy. 
Sunderland, Hills and Co. 
Swansea, E. and J. Griffiths. 

Taunton, Bamicott and Son. 
Torquay, A. Iredale, Cary Place, Fleet 

Street. 
Trowbridge, G. W. Bose, Church 

Street. 

Warwiclc, Cooke and Son. 
Worcester, Beighton and Co., High 
Street. 

York, North of England Trading C" 



DUUCf AMCf h^ving^occasion to Dispose of 



l^lki In A JjI r £li\i>\/lli> or Procure any Article of Per- 
M 0^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0* sonal Property, would find 

that they could SELL, BUY 
or EXCHANGE to the best advantage through the medium of 
THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART. The Globe says :— 
" Like all grand conceptions, the process is remarkable for its simplicity ;" 
whilst the Saturday Review says : — " Subscribers to this periodical, 
besides the. opportunity of buying and selling every possible and 
impossible thing, enjoy the advantage of knowing what are the best 
novels and, the best articles in the magazines and reviews. Corre- 
spondents may obtain answers to questions almost as various as the 
articles offered for sale, or the tastes of the ladies who deal in 
them. . . . But more wonderful even than his (the Editor's) knowledge 
is the extent of his transactions. When strangers are dealing together, 
the purchase money for the articles sold may be deposited at his office, 
and he charges a moderate fee for the accommodation. But persons 
who advertise frequently, find it convenient to give references as to 
position and character, and thus to avoid the necessity of deposit. The 
refeVences must be * first class ' in London, and in the country they 
must be lawyers, clergymen, or doctors. He decides all disputes between 
buyers and sellers, on inspection of the article," and perusual of the 
correspondence respecting it." 

THE BAZAAR has been Established upwards of 19 Years, and 
during that time many millions' worth of Property have beei\ BOUGHT, 
SOLD, and EXCHANGED through its columns, and, in very many 
instances. Articles for which there had previously been no market found 
ready sale. The Announcements are carefully classified to assist both 
Buyers and Sellers, and the necessity of this will be recognised when 
it is remembered that frequently a single issue of the Paper contains 
more than 3,000 Announcements. The following are the DEPART- 
MENTS, each of which is again thoroughly classified : — 



Amatenrs'Work 


Financial 


Library 


Biding and 


Aviary 


Fine Arts 




Driving 


Brlc a-Brao 


Garden 


Music 


Scientific 


Conntry House 


Jewellery and 


Pigeons 


Sl^orts and Pas> 


Domestic 


Plate 


Poultry 


times 


Dress 


Kennel 


Babbits 


and 


Ecclesiastical 






Unclassified. 



In these Departments, during the last twelve months, no fewer than 
365,242 Advertisements appeared, concerning property 
estimated to be worth between J67 50,000 and 
£800,000. THE BAZAAR also gives a vast 
amount of information of use or interest in every house- 
hold. Specimen Copy post free for Two Penny Stamps. 

-. ^ ■ ' uiqitized fey vjv/v^vi-^ 
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1. Charjjes.— (a) Fourpence for twelve words op less, and one penny for 
every .additional three words, to be sent with the advertisement. Advertise- 
ments may be paid for bj Stamps, Postal Notes, Money Orders, Cash, or Cheques, 
as may be most convenient. 

(6) A single figure or letter, or a group of figures, undivided by letter, space^ 
stop, or word, counts as one word ; compound words count as two words. 
The name and address, whether published or not, are charged for ; but a 
private number at our office, in place of a published address, may be had 
FREE OF CHARGE. If a private number be used, the advertiser 
should give the name of his post town or county, which also will be 
inserted FREE. 

(c) When two or more advertisements are sent at one time, each must be on 

a separate piece of paper, not smaller than a post card, written on one 
side only, and the words counted and paid for apart from each other. 

(d) An Advertisement may he Booked for a Monday' s, Wednesday's, or Friday's 
issue, or for a specified date, on payment of a fee of Id. Advertisements 
so Booked must be marked separately in the bottom right-hand corner, 
thus: "Book, Wed., Id." 

2. Claaaification.— Only one class of article may be offered in each 
advertisement, except in the " Unclassified *' column. 

3. Hress. — Articles of dress (with the exception of furs, feathers, artificial 
flowers, Indian shawls and scarves, lace, naval and military uniforms, and 
ecclesiastical or academical vestments and hoods) MUST BE NEW, i.e., never 
worn beyond the trial occasion, and specified as such IN the advertisement. 

4. Fsohibitiom.— Advertisements of copied music, prescriptions, recipes, 
loans, false hair, worn wearing apparel (with the above-mentioned exceptions) 
cannot be inserted. Tobacco and wines may not be sold without a licence, but 
may be exchanged for specified articles. 

5. Stamp for Reply.— The request for a "stamp for reply," or "first 
P.O.O.," will^not be permitted in any advertisement, unless the advertiser be 
on the Reference Book. 

6. Identity.— The advertiser's full name and private address must be at all 
times given for the Editor's use, even though it is not to be published. 

" THE BAZAAR" may be obtained through all Newsagents, wrioe 2d. ; but Readers who 
cannot easily q,nd punctually obtain it should send us thefoUovnng 

SUBSCWfTlOW Ofl1it% 

Please send "THE BAZAAR *' everf" 

for!^. months^ commencing from 

.for which I enclosed. 

Date Name ::... 



Address.. 



NOTB.— Terms of Subscription. NOTE.— Arrangement. 

8 Months. 6 Months. 12 Months.' Each issue is so arranged as to be Independent of the 
lisBoe weekly 29. 8d. — Ss. 4d. — lOs.Sd. others, c.{^m wrial article commenc^ 



2 issues weekly .... 6s. 4d. — lOs. 8d. — 31s: 4d. 

8 ,. , 8s. Od. — 186. Od. — 82s. Od. 

P.O.O.'s, money orders, or cheques should be pay- 
able to L. U»coiT Gill, and crossed "London and 
Westminster Bank " for security. Stamps can be sent 
Cor small sums. 



paper are contlnuea in Monday issues oniy, ana so on, 
with queries, &c. Editorial neplies and advertisements 
are inserted in any issue desired by the subscriber. 
Thus a subscriber can take which issue is most eon- 
venient without losing touch of the subjects that are 
interesting him. j ^^ ^ ^ 

* 8taU days required, e.g., Mondav, Wednesday, or Friday. t State 8, 6, or 12 Mnths. Stat' 

amount and how sent, whether hy.P.0.0., or Cheque, Ac. 

riBwirp .-H«?n- Strand. London. W.C. 
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BY sPEciAu H.R.H. THX PBINCIf OF WALES. by special 

APPOINTMENT. APPOIHTIIENr. 

SPRATTS PATENT 

Meat "Fibrine" Vegetable 

DOG CAKES 

(WITH BEETROOT). 

BEWABE OF WOBTHLES8 IMITATIONS! 
SKB EACH CAKE IS STAMPED 

SPRATTS PATENT and a "X." 



COD LIVER OIL 

ID o o- a -A. k: E s- 

For Puppies after Distompor, and fbr Dainty Feedon and 
Siok or Pot Doge. 

DISTEMPER POWDERS, WORM POWDERS, MANGE, ECZEMA, 

and EAR CANKER LOTIONS, TONIC CONDITION PILLS, ftc. 

PAMPHLET ON CANINE DISEASES, 

And full List of Medicinea» Post Free. 

Dog, Poultry, ^ Game Houses J0 Appliances. 



-«^^^^^^^^^^k^k^k^^^^h^^p-< 



SPRATTS PATENT 

POULTRY MEAL. 

The Most Natritious and Digestible Food for Chicks and Laying Hens (being 
thoroughly cooked). Samples Post Free. 

New Edition of « THE COBOKON SENSE of POULTRY KEEPING," 3d^ Post Fr«e 

GBAirULATEl) FBAZBZE MEAT, "CBISSEXn'' 

Price 250. per cwt. Takes the Place of Insect Life. 

"CA&DIAC:'' A TONIC FOB FOUIiTBY, 

Price Is. per Packet, or 9o. per 71b. Bag. 

SAMPLE AND FUZZ JPABTICUZABS POST FBEJS. 
Extract from *'TBE FIELD":— "Thanks to Spratts Pheasant Meal and Orisse!.! 
hare reduced the cost a great deal, and reared a considerably greater areraxe. With Spntts 
Food they require no custards, ants' eggs, or, in fact, anytmng from hatching till tbSejMre 
turned in coyerts and eat com."— Careful Sportsman. 

''The Common Sense of Pheasant Rearing," 3d., Post Frtt. 

Spratts Patent, Limited, London, S.E. 

Digitized Dy VJV/V^V iv^ 



SEA_ TACKLE. 
C(ARTEr"& ii&EEK, 

WHOUiSALE, RETAIL, AND EXPORT 

Fishing • Rod - and * Tackle • Manufacturers, 

137, ST. JOHN STREET ROAI), 

Corner qf Sadler "ft WdlU Tboatre. 
FACTORY: —7, 2, & 3. M/ddeffm Place. TIMBER STORES :—Merh'fi3 Phce. 

LONDON, EX. 



SEA RODS. — Aah, 2 Joint, Upright Bingi, and Winch 
Fittings, 2s. ; Qreenheart Ditto, 6a. ; Ditto, 3 Joints, 1 
Top, 43. 6d. ; Ditto, better quality, 2 Tops, Bronze Fer- 
rules, Patent Rings, lOs. Gd. 

REELS.— Wood, S^in., la. Dd., 4in., 23. Gd, ; Dttto with 
Movable Check, ds. Gd., 4s,, 48, CI., os. Plain BRASS 
EEELS, 3in., 28. Gd., a^in., 4^. 

LlllES. — Waterproof Flax, Plained, p. yd. ; Ditto, Tanned 
38. 6d. and 4s. par 1 00yds, CABLE-LAID CORD, 40ydB. 
8d., M., l8. 2d. ; GOyda., Is., Is, 2d, Is, 9 J, 

TRACESi — Twisted Gut, 2 Brasa Swiyels, 6d. each. 
HOOKS-— To Double Salmon Gut, Gd. doz. ; Ditto to Twiatad 
Hair, Sd. doz. Gimp Hooka, Sd. and Is, doz. 

8f AITS.— Rubber SAND-EELS, for Baas, Pollack, and Lythe, 
3d. eacb ; Ditto, with Baby Spinner, 4d. each. Pollack 
and Mackerel Flies, 0d. doz. Sole Skin Fliea, 2d. each ; 
Baby Spinners, Id. eacb ; Brass Swivels, Gd. doz, 

MOUNTED riAND LINES, complete, Is. CJ., 29.. 
28, Gd„ ^8, Gd,, 43, 

DEEP-SEA CORDSi 40yd8., 9d. and U. ; GOyds., la. Gd. ; 
80yds., 2i3, 

CHOPSTICKS AND LKAl>t5 OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



Price Lists of Saimon, Trout, and every Description of River and Sea 
Tackle. Gfxttfs. 

Fb'y Google 
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LONDON-GOLO-1880. 



NORWIOH-60LD-188f. 




LONDON, 1851. 




Makers of 
Fishing Rooe 
AND Tackle. 



aifrrt &: Son* 



By Special Appointment to 

||(0 Kofial }^igtne00 tte ISuite of IBlrtnlittrgt, Wi.i3. 



EA TACKM 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

HAVINGnMADE A STUDY 

OF THE ABOVE, WB ARE ABLE TO OFFER SEA TACKLE AT 

EXGEPTIONALL Y LOW PRICES 



»^»^*^t^t^t^^^^^t^>^t^t^i^t0*0*^i^t^i^t^^^^i^t^>^t^>^>^>^»0*^» 



BOTTOM LINES, from U. 



DRIFT LINES, from 48. 



ARTIFICIAL BAITS, 
SAND-EELS, WORMS.SPOONS.A 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 
TRAILING LINES, from U. 9d. from 4ca.. each. 

aSTOUT TWISTED GUT PATERNOSTERS, WITH BRASS SwiVElIs. «•• ^ 
SEA FLIES from 2/- per doz. 



'^^^^y^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r**^^^ 



Barked Deep-Sea Lines, Traces, Hooks, Leads, do., in End/ess Variet 
NOTE THE ADDRESS— 
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RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 

University of California Library 

or to the 

NORTHERN REGIONAL UBRARY FACILITY 
Bkjg. 400, Richmond Field Statton 
University of California 
Richmond, CA 94804-4698 

ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 
2-month loans may be renewed by calling 

(510)642-6753 
1-year loans may be recharged by bringing books 

toNRLF 
Renewals and recharges may be made 4 days 

prior to due date 

DUE AS STAMPED BELOW 



APR 1 8 1995 
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